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For the Companion. 


THE LATIN PRIZE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. ~ 

Parke Brewster was standing up with the oth- 
er boys of the first class before the teacher’s 
desk. The sun was shining full in his face across 
the dusty little school-house, and a big fly was 
buzzing in wand out, as if to let him know that it 
was the first of May. 

Parke was planning a base ball match, and a 
fishing party for Saturday, both at once (for he 
had to plan all the fun for the whole school) but 
he stood with his eyes fixed on the teacher's 
face, his hands clasped behind him, and_ his 
mouth shut in a resolute, attentive way he had. 
Presently he forgot the fishing and base ball 
playing, and really began to listen. 

“[have aletter here, from the trustees,” said | 
Mr. White, “whieh bids me offer a new prize to | 
hegiven in August, at the exhibition, to the best 
Latin scholar. 





Latin does not, as you know, be- 
jong to the usual studies, but the gentlemen 
thought some ambitious hoys mizht desire to 
Jearn it.’ (Here he looked directly at Parke.) “1 
will hear their recitations before the school hour 
in the morning, and as I said, a prize will be 
given in Aweust, to the one standing highest in 
hiselass,—a Latin dictionary, worth twelve dol- 
Jars” (and again he looked at Parke). ‘‘You 
may go now,” tinkliny a little bell. 

‘Tl have that prize! Pll learn more Latin in 
aweek than these other boys can in the sum- 
mer!” said Parke to himself, avain and avain, as 
he went out, shutting his mouth a little tizhter. 
Allhis life he had- wanted to Jearn Latin. He 
knew one could not be a scholar without it, and 
Parke was determined to be a scholar—a scholar 
andagentleoman. He had very definite ideas, for 
a boy of ten, too, as to what it meant to be 
cither, He fancied this Latin class was a plan 
of Mr. White’s to help him. 

“He would be so disappointed,” he thought, 
“if 1 did not take the prize. But I will. Never 
fear,” 

But when the boys said, at recess, “You'll 
join? You're in for the prize, of course, Parke ?”’ 
he only quietly said, “ll think about it.” 

Parke did not take the school into his confi- 
dence, as Jem Brower was doing already. That 
wiry, red-headed little chap was going from one 
to another, whispering,— 

“See how high and mighty Brewster is, on the 
strength of his prize. He thinks he has it in his 
breeches pocket—safe. But I'll put him to his 
P’s and Q’s before he gets it! See if I don’t.” 

Parke laughed, good-naturedly, when this was 
carried to him. “Let Brower boast,” he said. 
But he was put to his mettle. Brower was no 
mean rival. On the contrary, he learned more 
quickly than Parke, and had a grudze against 
him to spur him on. Besiiles, he had studied 
Latin before for a whole quarter. 

Parke said nothing more about the class or 
Prize, while Jem fussed and whispered. But all 
the boys, going home, talked about it, and one 
and all said, “11 bet on Parke.” 

There were two or three other fellows who had 
secretly made up their minds to try for the prize, 
but they knew the odds were against them. 

May and June‘passed. The Latin class was 
hard at work, deep in the grammar and exer- 
“ses. As the work had to be done outside of 





Meanwhile Parke, at work carly and late, was 
almost sure of the prize. He had seen it—two 
great, Jeather-bound volumes, in) Mr. White's 
room, When he went there one day. “You will 
need no other dictionary while you are at col- 
leve. Timean,” smiling, “the boy who wins the 
prize will not.” 

Parke's face grew very red. 

“The prize, after all,’’ said Mr, White, gravely, 

‘fis asmall matter, But the trustees will be apt 
to take an interest in the successful boy and push 
himon., They have a scholarship in C-—— Col- 
leve.”’ 

Now Parke knew that Mr. White had a motive 
in saying this. 

“We means that if I succeed they'll push me,” 
he thought, as he went home. He went whist- 
ling and singing up to the house, but he said 
nothing to his mother, Ile never told her good 
news until it was sure. 

Parke had hard work to find time to study his 
Latin. In the mornings and at the close of the 
day he was busy with the work of the farm. Sam, 
the hired man, was slow, and Mrs. Brewster had 
more than she could do with the work of the 
house and nursing Benny, Parke’s lame brother, 
whose Jameness had been growing on him for 
years. It would have been a dreary house 
enough but for Parke, who kept them all laugh- 
ing with his mischief and jokes. The only time 
he had for his Latin was the hour's play after 
school in the afternoon, and in the evening. 

This day he came home singing and jumping 
over the fences. He was glad he had said noth- 
ing to his mother and Ben about the Latin class. 
He would not until he brought home the prize! 
And then for college—and then! 

Ilis mother met him in the lane, her usually 
pale cheeks quite red and her eyes bright. 
“Dr. Thorpe has been here, Parke,—the great 
surgeon from C Mr. Semms asked him to 
call and look at Benny, and he says there is a 
chance of his cure.” 

“O, mother!” 








regular school hours, only those boys undertook 
it who were thoroughly in earnest. It was like 
4 wrestle among them—a strain and grapple, 


hand to hand, every day. Among them all, Jem | 


Brower and Parke were the foremost. 
W hite spoke to the trustees about them. 

“There never were boys better matched,” he 
sid. “Jom is perhaps the quicker of the two, 
but Parke is full of dogged perseverance. The 
hare and tor'oise—you know! Brower has 
help at home, 100; brothers who have been at 
College, Parke is the son of a poor widow who 
las hard work to keep ler two boys on a small 
‘rm. Whatever education he has he must get 
for himself,”” 
f 


Mr. 


“Yes, so that he can walk—walk like you or 


| me.” Mrs. Brewster put her hands to her face 
and cried, as Parke had never seen her do be- 
| fore. 


“He must see him every day,” she said, at 
last, drying her eyes. ‘He cannot come here 
without—without—— Well, itewould cost so 
much more thanIcan pay. Benny must be sent 

| to him.” 

“TIow can that be done, mother?” 

“Pye been thinking it over. I think we can 
| Save enough through the summer to hire Jones’ 
| bugzy and horse for a couple of hours a day in 

the fall. Sam can drive him over, 

“But that could not go on in winter?” 
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“It is a pity all the summer months must be 
lost.”’ 

“Tdon’t see how it can be helped, Parke. 1 
have been turning it over in my mind all day.” 
“And every day later makes the cure harder, 
I suppose.” 


Mrs. Brewster looked at Benny and then at 


Parke, her eyes full of tears, 


“That was your only hour for play, my son,” 


she said, hesitatingly. 


“TP haven’t been playing then, lately, mother.’ 
“You have had something else to do. Some- 


thing you will have to give up?” 


Please pive me a little of that honey? 
it looks! 


“Nothing which I will not give up for Benny. 
Ilow nice 
ot 

So the matter was settled. 

The boys stood open-mouthed when Parke 


stepped up to Mr. White’s desk, next day, and 


said, “You need not give me any marks to-day, 


| sir. 
the class.’ 


| it out,’ 





His mother nodded. She could not speak. 
Parke patted her pale, anxious face, “Don’t you 
fret, little mother. It'll turn out right. Things 
always do,”” he said, heartily. 

He hurried in for his Latin grammar, and took 


to study. The hour was nearly over, and his 


fix iton the book. He had learned the lesson at 


fields, cauzht his eve. 

“This would be just the time in the day for 
Ben to ride down to C he thought. “Two 
hours driving every day through the afternoon 
sun would help him, if the doctor did not. If 
there were any way to manage it’?—— 

While he was thinking of this and mumbling 





, over his lesson, his eye fell on a large go-cart, 


that had been partially hidden in the corner of 
the yard. 

Parke’s eyes lightened and then as suddenly 
fell. It could be done. Benny could sit or lie 
in the go-cart, and he could be easily pulled into 
C—. The road was level, and he was a light 
weight, poor fellow! Butif he went Parke must 
take him. Sam could not be spared a moment 
now, from the harvest. And if Parke took him, 
vood-by to the Latin—to the prize—to college! 

Parke did not jump up and run in to tell his 
mother on the instant, as some hastier boys 
might have done. His ideas were of slow, tough 
growth, and not to be rooted out without a 
wrench. 
of his life, and this was his only chance. 

He sat with his elbows on his knees, thinking, 
until the supper-bell rang, Then he went in and 
put his grammar up on the shelf of books which 
were never used, and locked the door; and after 
washing his face, to hide some stains that were 
on it, went down to tea. 

Benny’s little white face just showed where “he 
sat over the table. ‘Did you know in the fall 
I'm going to Dr. Thorpe, Parke?” he said, anx- 
iously. 

“Before that, I reckon, Buster.” 

“What do you mean, Parke?” cried his moth- 
er. “Have you thought of a plan?” 

“Yes, and an easy one. Don’t you know that 
old go-cart?) We’lllet Sam mend it, and do you 
cushion it nicely, and I’ll trundle Mr. Ben, here, 
in and out of town every afternoon.” 

“O, Parke! Three miles!’ 





“No,” 


“Pshaw! The road’s as level as the floor.” 








To learn Latin had been the great hope | 


This is my last recitation. T must leave 


“Beat out!’ whispered Jem Brower; “knows 


| he'll he licked.” 


“Well; I did think Parke would have fought 
’ said one or two others, and Parke heard 
it all. 

Mr. White could not hide his surprise and dis- 


appointment. But he only said, “You know 
best, Brewster,” and scratched his name off the 
hook. 


After school he joined Parke, “Can you tell 
me your reasons for leaving the class?” he said. 
“T would rather not, Mr. White,” said Parke. 
After all, they were very jolly walks to C——, 
those summer afternoons, along the smooth, 
shady turnpike-road, with the mellow shadows 
flving over the fields, and the yellow butterflies 
flickering through the grass. Benny had always 
secmed to Parke like a sick girlor a baby. Now 
he bevan to get acquainted with him, and would 
shout with lauglter at his shrewd, keen jokes. 
“Why, mother, he has more sense than half 
the boys in our school put together,” he said, 
often, coming home. ‘“Thedoctor thinks of him 


it out to a corner behind the barn, where he used | just as 1 do, too, I fancy.” 


The doctor, who was a sharp observer, noticed 


mind was so full of Benny that he could hardly | the two boys closely. 


One day in August, he said, “I am one of the 


last, and was just going over it for the last time | trustees of your school, Brewster. There is a 
when the warm sunlight, lying on the red clover | prize for Latin scholarship to be given next 


week ?”” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A voung fellow named Brower is to have it, 
Mr. White tells me. A deserving boy, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Ile deserves this prize.” 

“f wonder you did not try for it;” looking 
shrewdly over his spectacles at Parke. 

“LT am not in the Latin class, sir,” 
said, after a little pause. 

The doctor nodded, and in a day or two after- 
ward had a talk with Mr. White. 

The next weck Parke sat unnoticed by the 
school-house door, while the Latin class rolled 
off sonorous sentences to the admiration of the 
packed audience, and Jem Brower bore off the 
great dictionary in triumph. 

He was only a boy, and it was a hard day to 
live through, he thought. It seemed as if the 
world, for him, had come to an end, 

When he went home he found Dr. Thorpe’s 
bugey at the door. The doctor was on the porch 
with his mother and Ben. How eager and pleased 
they all looked! The doctor was speaking. 

“Yes, we can now be certain of the result. 
With care of his yeneral health, Ben’s lameness 
will disappear ina year. He'll be a stout, strong 
fellow as his brother.” 

Mrs. Brewster laid her trembling hands on 
Ben’s shoulders where he stood in front of her. 
“1 thank God, and you, sir,” she said. 

“?Pon my word, ma’am, I think you ought to 
thank Parke, here. If he had not put his shoul- 
der to the wheel of Ben’s go-cart, I could have 
done nothing. You’ve made your brother aman 
for life,” holding out his hand to Parke. “Is 
that worth any thing to you, hey ?” 

Before Parke could answer, Benny came over 
and slid his thin fingers into his hands. Parke 
gripped them tight and did not care very much 
for any dictionary Just then, 

“T’ve Just made a proposition to your mother 


the boy 





about you, Parke,” said the doctor. “I want a 


yoog Soust NY 


- 
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boy in my office. I will pay you a salary for! Meg flung her arms around my ankles, 
. . . . . | 

your time morning and evening, and in the mid- 

die of the day you can go te school—learn Latin, | 


Greek, what you please. Who knows? Some 
day you may learn my profession ?” 

,arke not only studied the good doctor’s pro- 
fession, but when he died, took his place as lead- 
ing physician in C——. One day he was driv- 
ing out to the farm'with his brother Ben, a 
sturdy, broad-built man, the Senator from that 
district. 

“Do you remember, Parke,” he said, “how 
you used to trundle me along this road in the 
go-cart?” 

“Yes. What a queer, keen little chap you 
were, Ben!’”’ 

“And you gave up learning Latin so as to take 
me? I know all about it. White told me, long 
after I grew up.” , 

“I learned something better than Latin in 
those walks, old fellow!” 

The brothers’ hands met, and for a minute or 
two, they were silent. 
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MEG AND I. 
In Two Cuarrers—Cuap. II. 
By C. W. Flanders. 

It never was in me to be much of a coward. 
If we are doing our duty, in the right spirit, 
nothing can harm us—not even death. For that 
we should always be prepared, for it will come 
some time; whether a day sooner or a day later, 
it will be all the same a hundred years hence— 
only we should keep this one thing in mind—al- 
ways to be ready. 

When I saw Meg lying in a faint upon the 
floor, I opened the bed-room door softly and list- 
ened. As [looked down the stairs I saw a dark 
shadow flit towards my mistress’ room. 

I went down stairs on tiptoe, with my heart in 
my mouth, and stood in the shade on the land- 
ing. What should I sce but the old hag come 
out of the room with the baby in her arms, and 
so still you could have heard a pin drop. There 
wasn’t a sound of feet from first to last. 

It seemed an age before I could move, but then 
I sprang forward and seized hold of the baby. 

I never could remember the rest. It was all 
hurly-burly. Every thing went spinning round 
and round, Then the gas flashed up, and mas- 
ter came with his pistols, and mistress was 
shrieking, and the baby screaming, for it got 
terribly pulled between me and the old hag. 
But L held on to it like grim death, and had a 
good lock of the woman’s hair in my hands 
too, when she broke away and escaped. 

Mastér shouted for the night police out of the 
entry window, and they came, after a while; but 
although they looked the house through, there 
wasn’t any body to be found, and for that mat- 
ter, there never is! 

The silver was tied up in bundles ready to be 
taken, and master’s gold watch, that was hang- 
ing over the dressing-table, was gone, but, all 
things considered, the loss was very small. 

Mey was brought down more dead than alive, 
and made to tell what she knew of the intended 
robbery. 


, 


I wish you could have seen the poor 
thing quaking like an aspen leaf, and holding on 
to the hem of my wrapper! 

Master was furious. He had been fuming, 
first, at the police, for not preventing such mis- 
chief, then at me for leaving things so the thieves 
could get in,—as if I could keep them from cut- 
ting the glass and unfastening the parlor win- 
dows! Dear me! When [ think how inconsis- 
tent men are, I’m glad I never married! The 
instant he set eyes upon Meg, he fancied he had 
found the very root of the evil. 

“You miserable little hussy! This comes of 
taking in street beggars! This is my wife’s re- 
ward for trying to make a decent girl of you! 
Vil have you marched off to the station-house 
this very minute!” 

Here he took hold of the poor little creature’s 
arm, as if to hand her to the policemen. 

Such piteous shrieks as the child uttered! 
Then she dropped on her knees, holding her 
hands toward me. 

“No! No! No! I didn’t, did I, Mary? I 
told her just the truth!” 

“Please, master,” [ said, seeing that I must 
take it upon myself to speak, “if you would be 
so kind as to listen, I will tell you just how it 
was.” 

“Well, speak up—only don’t let us have any 
lying! You are not to smooth things over, to 
save this young thief.” 

“Pve been in this house five years coming 
Christmas; and if you cannot believe me now, 
the more’s the pity!” 

Then up spoke mistress, with a dainty flash 
in her eyes. 

“Twill hear nothing unkind said to Mary,” 
says she. “She is true to the heart’s core!” 








| that kept her silent. 


| 


| 
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laid her cheek upon my foot. 
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“You are very sick, Aunt Mary”—the dear 
child called me Aunt Mary, now—“‘tell me, what 


“Don’t lic for me, Miss Mary,” she sobbed out. | shallI do for you? Shall I call the mistress?” 
“T would tell it all myself, only they wouldn’t | “No; I’m afraid it’s catching. You must go 


believe me.” 


away yourself, Meg, and don’t come again until 


“When Meg first waked me, I thought she was ! I send for you, or’ —— 


dreaming. That was why I did not come down 


} 


“ll never go away from you, alive or dead. 


at once. She told me they were-coming to rob | Never, Aunt Mary, never. Such a friend as you 


the house, and that they expected her to open 
the basement door for them, and that they would 
kill her if she refused.” 

“Yes, yes, they'll kill me, sure enough. But I 
don’t mind that! The sooner the better!” says 
Meg, still grovelling at my feet. 

“And what do you make out of that, but that 
she is an accomplice?” blurted out my master, 
scowling on me. 

“Yes, an accomplice, of course,’ echoed the 
policemen. 

“She’s almost a baby, herself, master,”’ I said, 
making an attempt to place myself between the 
child and them. 

“She’s not a baby in innocence,” he said, bit- 
terly. 

Icould not reason with him. It was not a 
servant’s place, and I knew it. So what could I 
do but look toward my mistress, who was clasp- 
ing the little fellow in her arms, that might have 
been lost to her forever, had Meg been the sin- 
ner they thought her. 

“You will speak a good word for the girl,” I 
said, beginning to break down. “I’ve had the 
care of her from first to last, and I can truly say 
that I do not know a breath of harm of her.” 

“I think Mary is right,” mistress said. “Meg 
should have told us all she knew before this, but 
Ican understand that it was terror, not deceit, 
Leave the child to us, we 
will see that justice is done her.” 

If mistress ever looked more like an angel one 
time than another, it was at that moment. 

Then she came and lifted Meg up, and sat 
down holding the babe in one arm, while she 
clasped Meg, in a sheltering way, in the other. 

Master’s passion began to die out; but he 
must pour it upon some one, so he turned to the 
policemen. 

“You'd better go hunt up the robbers, [ should 
think,” he growled. “It was bad enough to let 
them get in, without letting them escape.” 

The men, in not very good humor, went over 
the house once more, and promising to keep 
near all night, afterwards went out, leaving the 
family alone. 

In the morning Meg was ordered to go with 
others to hunt the old hag up, but the woman 
pad disappeared from her former haunts, and as 
master’s watch was found in the garden hedge, 
he was satisfied to have the matter drop where 
it was. 

His resentment toward Mes also died out, 
when he saw how humble and cast down the 
poor child was; but he was always more or less 
suspicious of her, so that if any thing was wrong 
or missing, his first fling was towards her. 

Poor Meg never complained of this injustice, 
but upon such occasions stood before him in a 
patient way, with her blue eyes cast down and a 
flush upon her thin cheeks. She never defend- 
ed herself to him or us. 

The child’s gratitude to her mistress was 
enough to make one weep. I don’t think she 
would have refused her any service from that 
day. When I saw how modest and grateful she 
was, how could [help taking her back to my 
arms again? Dear child! we are to forgive, as 
we ask to be forgiven. 

It was jour years after all this happened, that, 
having laid by a few hundred dollars, and get- 
ting tired of service, [ hired a room with she that 
was Judith Goodenough, and commenced house- 
keeping for myself. 

Meg took my place as cook, but she was to 
come every other Sunday to go to church with 
me, and drink tea at my room. 

The girl was getting to be very pretty—some 
said handsome—but her chief charm was her 
modesty, and her sweet, low voice, that had 
great music in it for me. 

When she came of a Sunday, she almost al- 
ways brought some trifle to me from my mis- 
tress, and [ used to return the kindness by guing 
to her on extra days, or when she had friends or 
sickness in the family. 

In this way we lived very happily. 

One Sunday Meg found me very sick—so sick 
[could only lic upon the bed and look up the 
road by which she was coming, and long for her 
as achild longs for its mother. My head seemed 
swollen to bursting, and the sounds seemed like 
distant water, growing fainter and fainter. 

When Meg came in, she laid her cool, fresh 
cheek on my fevered face, and I felt the tears 
coming like rain on my dull forehead. 

“Don’t cry, Meg; there, darling, don’t ery;” 
and her soft curls felt like silk to my touch, as 
they swept over my pillow. 





have been to me! It is my time now. Make 
yourself easy. T’ll never stir from this room 
until you are well.” 

I knew my darling would keep her word, so I 
shut my weary eyes, and all the care slid from 
my heart. 

Then there came long days—eternities they 
seemed to me—during which I was burned with 
fever and frozen with chills—every thing looked 
strange, and at last Meg’s sweet face went, too, 
and then I remembered nothing more. 

One day I became conscious that a voice was 
in prayer at my bedside. At first the words 
came like distant music, floating nearer and 
nearer, then I knew it to be Meg’s, and that she 
was praying for my recovery. 

“O spare herfor my sake. She is all the world 
tome. Let me die, but let her live.” 

I tried to put out my hand, to open my eyes, 
to whisper her to be comforted, but I was like 
one dead. ‘Then all sounds receded again, and I 
sank once more in the unconscious stupor from 
which her grief had aroused me. 

It would do no good for me to describe the 
horrors of my final return to life, and to a real- 
izing condition of my sufferings. I was down 
with small pox in its worst stages, and Meg had 
been my faithful nurse from first to last, and 
had concealed my condition so faithfully that I 
had not been dragged to the hospital, where I 
might or might not have died. 

When I could open my eyes again, and gaze 
upon the dear child’s face, I missed the long 
silken tresses that had been so much more my 
pride than hers. 

“Where are they, Meg?” I asked. 

My darling burst into tears. 

“Forgive me, Aunt Mary, but you have been 
so sick!’ 

“And what has that to do with the curls?” I 
whispered. 

She blushed, as if half ashamed to answer. 

I vowed a vow, Aunt Mary, and as I had noth- 
ing else to give, I offered the tresses.” 

“A vow for what, my child?” 

“For your recovery, and my prayers are an- 
swered.”” 

Poor foolish little thing. In her ignorance she 
thought this sacrifice would propitiate God. He, 
I’ve no doubt, recognized the spirit, but He loves 
a different sacrifice from this. 

I held the little hand in mine, trying to keep 
back the tears. They came, however, and then 
we wept together, and told each other all that 
was in our hearts. 

As I grew stronger, I expected to see Meg com- 
ing down with the same loathsome disease. But, 
strange as it may seem, she escaped the conta- 
gion, so that after our days of purification were 
over, we returned to our old life with grateful 
hearts that we were spared to each other. 

Meg is now like my own, as you may well sup- 


pose. All I have in the world belongs to my 
darling. We have no concealments from each 
other. She brings me her little earnings to 


hoard up with mine, and we are just now busy 
preparing for the new home to which we are 
both going when the new year comes in. 

Master died two years ago. Mistress is still 
living, with her beautiful children, which area 
blessing to her. She has never been sorry for 
her kindness to Meg, who has been a faithful 
servant to her from first to last. 

But my darling will not be obliged to serve 
much longer. During the holidays she is to be 
married to one who has chosen her for her kind 
heart and modest deportment—my own sister’s 
son. He is not a rich man, to be sure, but he is 
as honest as the day, and is not afraid to look 
any one living, squarely in the face. 

He has bought a small cottage in the country, 
and Meg and [ will furnish it; not with costly 
carpets nor luxurious furniture, but in that sim- 
ple, attractive way, that makes a house look like 
a home. 

When we get settled there, you must all come 
to tea! 

a 
WORKING HARD AT NOTHING, 

We often heat it said of a frothy speaker, “He 
can talk an hour witbout saying any thing.” 
So we can say sometimes of a blundering, brain- 
less laborer, “He can work all day without do- 
ing any thing.’ The following fable, by Krilof, 
(the Russian sop,) illustrates this: 

“Early one morning a peasant was laboriously 
ploughing his plot of ground, and toiling sohard 
that his limbs were bathed in sweat. The peas- 
ant worked with a will; and so every one who 





went by called out 
All honor to you!’ 

“This made a certain ape jealous. Praise js 
tempting; how can one help craving for jp 
The ape getermined to set to work; so it got 
hold of 2 huge log, and just didu’tit worry itseg 
about it? The ape becomes full of trouble—tha 
is, it has enough to do; now it lifts the log up, 
and rolls it first this way and then that; now jt 
hugs it, now it drags it along. The sweat 
streams off the poor creature; it pants, and at 
last it becomes all but breathless. But, in spite 
of all this, not a soul gives it an atom of praise, 
And no wonder, my dear; you work very hard, 
but what you do isn’t of the least use.” 


to him, ‘Bless you, frieng! 





For the Companion. 
AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCE, 


Charles IX., the twelfth King of the family of 
Valois, came to the French throne when only ten 
years of age, under the regency of his mother, 
that terrible woman of French history, Catha- 
rine de Medici. 

He was an impulsive youth, restless and vacil- 
lating, and was left wholly to the evil influences 
of his mother. The first years of his reign were 
disturbed by the struggles between the Protest. 
ant and Catholic parties in France. These dif. 
ficulties were apparently settled in 1569. The 
Queen-mother seemed to entertain cordial fee}. 
ings towards the Protestant leaders. The Prot. 
estant King of Navarre was promised the hand 
of the King’s sister Margaret, and marked cour. 
tesy and apparent kindness of feeling were 
shown by the royal household to many of the 
leading men of the great Protestant party. The 
latter were thus rendered unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, and became almost wholly disarmed. 

But Catharine de Medici, full of craft an 
wickedness, had resolved to destroy the Protest: 
ant power. She was fully versed in crime, and 
the passion for dark deeds grew upon her with 
years. 

One day she went to the boy King, Charles, 
and disclosed a plot for the massacre of the 
Protestants of France. 

He listened with a feeling of horror. He had 
learned to love the Protestant statesmen, and to 
call their great leader, Coligni, “‘father.” His 
young heart recoiled from such « deed of blood. 

But his mother gave him no rest. She con 
fided her plot to the Catholic leaders, who 
joined hand in hand with her to accomplish tle 
crime. 

Church and State united to persuade the young 
King that the stability of the throne, the glory 
of his family, and the advancement of religious 
truth demanded the bloody sacrifice. Still he 
hesitated, but after a little while exhibited his 
characteristic weakness under the influence of 
persuasion, and the conspirators knew his final 
assent was certain. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day was at hand, the time 
appointed by the Catholic leaders, the Guises, 
for the work of death. Paris was full of Hu 
guenots—which was the name of the Protestant 
party—from the principal provincial cities. They 
had been drawn hither by the magnificent wed- 
ding of the Protestant King of Navarre. The 
preparations for the massacre were nearly com 
plete, but the young King still hesitated to issue 
the fatal order. 

His mother now used every art in her power 
to make him place himself boldly with the Guis 
es. As he was King, she wished the sanction of 
a royal edict, to do her fiendish work. With 
this, the preparations for the destruction of the 
Huguenots would be complete. Her appeals at 
length so wrought upon his mind that he excit 
edly exclaimed, “Well, then, kill them, kill them 
all, that not a single Huguenot may live tore 
proach me with their death.”” And this frantic 
remark was construed as an order. 

The massacre was appointed to begin on St 
Bartholomew's Eve, at the tolling of a bell. The 
young King was fearfully nervous and agitated 
during the preceding day. Just before the fatal 
hour, his conscience had so affected his better 
feelings, that he dispatched orders to the Duke 
of Guise countermanding the slaughter. The 
duke received the message as he was in the att 
of mounting his horse to lead the assassins. 
est trop tard!” “It is too late!’ said the duke 
to the bearer, and at once rode away. 

It was astill night, Aug. 24, 1572. The de 
fenceless Huguenots were unsuspicious of dat 
ger, while armed assassins were lurking in evel 
Catholic house. At last the heavy clang of 4 
great bell fell on the breathless evening air, aud 
the slaughter begun. 

All that summer night the streets ran will 
blood. The young and the old, the daughtl, 
the mother, the beggar and the nobleman-all 
who bore the name of Huguenot—were cut off 
without warning. None were spared. Even 
women murdered women, and children, it is sa 
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impelled by the maddening example, applicd the 
dagger to other children in their cradles. 

And ever and anon, all that dumb August 
night, like the very knell of doom, clanged the 
pell of St. Germain. 

The young King was in a court of the palace 
of the Louvre, with his mother, when the great 
bell begun to toll. At first he trembled with 
fear and horror. He recovered presently from 
his fear, and, running to the palace window, be- 
came so excited at the sight of blood, that it is 
said he fired upon the wretched fugitives who 
were attempting to escape by swimming across 
the Seine. 

But the wretched young King never knew a 
happy hour after that dreadful night. He grew 
pale and thin, and his tortured conscience and 
shattered brain called up in his solitary hours 
the images of the slain. 

Two years after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, the young King lay dying. His dis- 
ease was probably caused by poison, which had 
beeti applied to the leaves of one of his favorite 
hooks for the purpose, by his unnatural mother. 
Ilis sufferings were dreadful in the extreme. 
Historians tell us that he sweat drops of blood. 
His mental anguish was as fearful as his bodily 
distress. He would cry out to his nurse, “Ah, 
nourrice, ma mie, ma bonne! que du sang, que 
dassassinats! Oh quels mauvais conseils j’ai 
suivis! Oh Seigneur Dieu, pardonnez moi, et 
faites moi misericorde!” “Ah, nurse, my good 
‘nurse! What blood! What murders! O what 
bad counsels I followed! Lord God, pardon me! 
Have mercy on me!” 

Two hundred years from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew the bell of St. Germain l’ Auxer- 
rois rang wildly out on the still air of a summer 


night. It summoned the King-crushed people [men propose.” ; 


to demolish the throne. 

Historians cover the memory of Charles IX. 
with infamy, but his first impulses were usually 
kind, and his first intentions good. He does not 
seem to have inherited the disposition of that 
monster of wickedness, his mother. His most 
evilacts could hardly be called his own. Left 
to himself he would have been deemed a most 
polished and amiable prince, though wanting in 
decision. As a victim of bad counsellors, pity 
should mingle with the censure that follows his 
name. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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A NIGHT ATTACK. 

Iwas young and without much experience of 
the wild life of a South American sheep-farmer, 
when I settled down for a few months at that 
vocation, near the Indian frontier. 

I had but lately come out from England to 
join Dick Merton, my former chum, at a public 
school, and my fast friend always. Our joint 
and very modest capital had been invested in a 
league of land; also in a few sheep, having the 
lathy appearance, and almost the speed of grey- 
hounds; and lastly, in our house. It was built 
of sun-baked bricks, and consisted of one toler- 
ably large room, with a flat roof and parapet, 
accessible from the inside by means of a ladder. 

Around the house, at about thirty yards’ dis- 
tance, we dug a deep, dry ditch, crossed by a 
drawbridge, intended as a protection against sur- 
ptise by the Indians. 

The latter dusky gentlemen had hitherto con- 
fined their throat-cutting propensities to certain 
stray sheep, instead of gratifying them at our 
expense. But ugly tales were told of their do- 
ings round about us—of white men taken whilst 
riding in sight of home, and tortured; of cattle 
driven off, and sheep speared in very wanton- 
ness of mischicf. This caused us to keep a sharp 
lookout, especially when, as now, the Indian 
moon (their favorite time of attack) gave light 
enough to plunder, but not to guide the aim of 
the defenders. 

“Can you see any thing stirring in the camp?” 
said Dick, one evening, as he came up. “Those 
horses are making a desperate noise in the cor- 
ral. Johnson said this morning that Indians 
had crossed the river; and he guessed we'd bet- 
ter keep our wits awake, that the rascals didn’t 
look in when we weren’t ready for visitors.” 

Now horses were our surest safeguards against 
Surprise. Our little, half-wild Pampa horses had 
X true instinct, and their warnings, given by 
stamping upon the ground, were not to be disre- 
garded with safety. 

“Ican make out some objects moving about 
half a mile to the southward,” said I, after a 
long lookout on the plains. 

“They are mounted men!”’ exclaimed my com- 
panion; ‘‘and riding hard this way, too. Stand 
here with your rifle, Alfred, while I slip cartridges 
into the others. At that pace, they will be here 
directly.” 

And so they were. Almost before Dick had 


Teached my side again, two “Guachos,” their 


from their horses, which, covered with blood, 


sweat and foam, showed how sharp had been 
the ride, and rushed over the drawbridge. 

They told us, as soon as terror would allow 
them, that three hundred Indians were in hot 
pursuit, and would soon be on the spot, and be- 
sought us to give them shelter, as to ride out 
again into the camp upon their foundered horses 
would be certain death. 

Dick, rather to my surprise, for I did not then 
know what liars the natives, as a rule, are, calm- 
ly lit his pipe, and then ordered our visitors, in 
a somewhat doubtful Spanish idiom, ‘‘to make 
themselves scarce.” . 
“Unless,” he sai~, politely, “‘you can tell a 
plain tale, senores, without lies, vamos’’ (be off,) 
‘and adios’’ (God be with you). 

Upon this we learned, after much cross-ques- 
tioning, that they had been to buy horses (“To 
steal them, more likely,” interjected Dick) at the 
station of a rich Spaniard, Don Ramon Garcia, 
who lived about four leagues from us; and that 
when they reached the top of a gentle rise in the 
ground, and had a view of the house, they had 
seen, to their horror and dismay, a large body of 
the dreaded Indians, who were attacking Don 
Ramon’s estancia. 

“Whereupon,” said the spokesman, with teeth 
chattering, ‘‘we rode hard to your abode. Mount 
your fieetest horses, senores, and ride for life. 
Soon they will be here; and who can withstand 
the fierce bravos?” 

“If this be true,” said Dick, turning to me— 
“and I believe it is, for these cowardly scoun- 
drels’ faces are proof that they have seen some- 
thing—the sooner we prepare to fight the better. 
We can’t run away, and leave all we have in the 
world to be destroyed, as these valiant gentle- 


My chum’s calmness infused confidence into 
me, and, though dreadfully nervous—for it was 
my first fight—I set about our preparations with 
a good show of self-possession. 

The natives—both the late arrivals and our 
own two men, who had often boasted of what 
they meant to do and had already done in the 
way of fighting Indians—were quite useless. 
Our preparations were very simple—a box of 
cartridges was opened for our breech-loading 
rifles and placed ready to hand, together with a 
jar of water; the door and window, our weakest 
points, were secured as strongly as possible; and 
then, sheltering our bodies behind the parapet, 
we peered cautiously over, and strained our eyes 
to get the first glimpse of an enemy. 
Nothing is so daunting as suspense to a young 
campaigner, and I felt my heart thumping 
against my ribs with excitement, and a sort of 
nervous dread that I should not play a man’s 
part in the struggle we expected. But Dick’s 
voice, calm, low and with a slight draw] in it, 
reassured me. 
“Now, look here, Alfred, my boy,’ he said; 
“if we have to fight, keep cool, and do as I tell 
you. Reach your hand over here—that’s right; 
I like to feel you gripe like that. Now, remem- 
ber to aim steadily, and don’t show yoursclf 
more than you can help, for, though these beg- 
gars have only a few muskets and pistols in the 
shape of firearms, they can shoot pretty straight 
if you stand still enough for a long sight. Their 
great point will be to force the door, but we can 
soon stop that if you are steady with your shots; 
and they can’t fire the bricks. Do you see any 
thing?” 


the corral,” I answered; “it seems nearer than 
it was.” 

“An Indian, sure enough, and the ball’s going 
to commence.” 

As he said this, Dick’s rifle rung out in the si- 
lence of the night, and I saw a splinter fly white 
in the moonlight, about a foot above the dark 
object, which thereupon started up with a cry, 
and fled. 

Then we heard the gallopping of horse, and 
about one hundred Indians rode into view, and, 
breaking into twos and threes, circled round us 
within shot—waving spears and shouting as 
though the whole company of fallen angels had 
met to lament their change of circumstances 
chorally. 

“Don’tshoot! This is all a feint.”” And Dick’s 
warning came just in time, for a dusky cloud of 
men sprung out from the ditch (how they could 
have got in without our having observed them, 
was puzzling to me), and rushed, lance in hand, 
against the door. 

Well for us that its fastenings were secure, 
and that we had not been tempted to throw away 
shots by the first demonstration. Bang! hang! 
went our rifles, and I saw two of the demons 
fall. 

“Don’t hurry, but in with your cartridges,” I 
heard next, and both fired again together. 





usually swarthy faces livid with fear, sprung 


by magic—our rapid system of firing having 
completely discomfited them. 


suddenly under the parapet, in time to hear the 
bullets from the horsemen outside the ditch sing 
over our heads. 
comment. 


“There’s something dark on the ground near 


This was too much for them—they halted, wa- 


“Down with you!” and I felt myself pulled 


“So far so good,” was Dick’s 
“Now watch the next move.” 
The moon was now nearly over, but that was 
not so much against us, the night being clear 
and starlight enough to see a man at ten paces. 
We could hear the trampling of horses’ feet, and 
guttural sounds of talking, and guessed that a 
council of war was being held. Suddenly a 
spark appeared about two hundred yards from 
the house—for they had fired our haystack—and 
grew rapidly into a flame. Brighter and bright- 
er it became, and lit up the scene—as with the 
glare of the noonday sun. 
Grouped round the flame, and out of range, 
were our foes; their swarthy skins and snaky 
hair glistened in the firelight; and they bran- 
dished lances, and screamed with delight at the 
destruction they had caused. 
Dogs were barking, and the horses in the cor- 
ral neighing shrilly and rearing with terror— 
some fighting desperately to escape. 
T looked at my companion’s face; it was very 
pale, and the expression decidedly ugly. 
“Look!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Ilere comes an 
ambassador. Look!” 
I turned with astonishment; but the sickening 
sight I saw fully accounted for Dick’s excitement 
and rage. 
A nearly naked Indian was boldly advancing 
towards us, and bearing before him a burden to 
shield him from our shots. 
A beautiful white girl of about seventeen was 
lying helpless in his arms. Her hands were 
bound behind her back, and masses of coal-black 
hair encircled a face showing deadly terror and 
horror in every feature, and drooped nearly to 
the ground over the savage’s arm. Her dress, 
torn from one white shoulder, showed how hard 
had been the first ineffectual struggle against 
her captors. 
As the Indian crossed the ditch (they had cut 
the rope which held up the drawbridge in the 
first attack) with his burden, Dick, with a deep 
groan, recognized her. 
“It is Rosita, Don Ramon’s daughter,’ he 
broke out. “I love her, Alfred, and will save 
her, or die with her. Listen!’ he continued, 
hurriedly. “This rascal has come to make some 
proposal to us. Keep your eye on him; and the 
moment you get a fair chance, fire at him. If 
you kill her, it is the better fate. When I hear 
the shot, I will throw up the window (which I 
can do more easily than the door,) and try for a 
rescue. But, for mercy’s sake, don’t leave the 
roof; our only hope is in your being able to keep 
off the others, who will rush from the ditch. 
Good-by.” 
And he was down the ladder before I could 
speak, leaving his hat cunningly adjusted above 
the parapet. Poor Dick! all his coolness had 
vanished now! I myself was not in a pleasant 
predicament. To carry out his half-mad scheme 
involved my running a terrible risk of shooting 
my friend’s sweetheart, which at any other time 
would have appeared impossible; but when I 
read the agony and loathing in the poor girl’s 
face, I braced my nerves, set my teeth, laid my 
rifle ready, and felt that no trembling of my 
hand should mar her deliverance. 
And now the savage raised his voice, and de- 
manded in broken Spanish a surrender. He 
threatened us with tortures in case of refusal, 
and bid us Jook upon his captive, for that she, 
too, should suffer for us. And as he said this, 
he grasped the girl’s hair brutally, and raised 
her head. 
With a sudden spring of pain and fright, she 
threw herself out of his arms, and fell to the 
ground. His time and mine had come. As he 
stooped, my bullet laid him dead by the side of 
his intended victim. 
Dick made his rush from the window, and the 
Indians theirs from the ditch, as he had predict- 
ed; but as Rosita was rather nearer to the house 
than the ditch, he managed to reach her first, 
and was retreating with her in his arms. And 
now alldepended upon me. My first shot, aimed 
at the foremost of the assailants, missed him 
clean; and before I could seize the other rifle, he 
had made a vicious thrust at Dick, who, encum- 
bered as he was, was quite helpless. The lance 
passed through Rosita’s dress, luckily without 
injury to the wearer; and as the savage drew 
back for a cooler and surer thrust, I had the in- 
expressible pleasure of shooting him, which ef- 
fectually prevented any further lance-exercise 
from him. 
Then I heard a heavy fall in the room below. 
Dick had thrown his burden clean through the 
open window, at the risk of breaking a-Jimb, 
and turning, found himself engaged hand to 





vered one moment, and then disappeared as if 


He set his back against the wall, and drew his 
revolver with his righthand, receiving, as he did 
so, a spear-thrust through his left arm; but his 
and my revolver, fortunately reserved until now, 
played so fatally among the attacking party, 
that they drew off. 
Dick managed, with a great effort, to drag 
himself through the window, and then fainted 
away from loss of blood and exhaustion; and 
when I ran down the ladder to make fast the 
window again, I found him almost exhausted, 
near Rosita, the latter having bcen stunned by 
her unceremonious entry. 
But I could not stay to help here; my post 
was on the roof. [hurried up the ladder, notic- 
ing for the first time that I had myself suffered 
in the scrimmage to the extent of a slight flesh- 
wound from a bullet. 
The fight was over. 
Throughout the remainder of the night, the 
Indians lingered about, and stole most of the 
horses and some sheep, but they had not pluck 
again to encounter the deadly breech-loaders. 
Seldom, indeed, had such a severe lesson been 
taught them; and when the glorious sun rose 
we saw them ride, beaten, off the field, bearing 
with them some of the slain. 
We learned from Rosita, whose gratitude was 
most touching, that she had been captured whilst 
walking in the orange-garden near her father’s 
house, a short time before we were attacked. 
“You, noble caballeros,” she said, ‘have pre- 
served me from death, and from what is far 
worse. God will reward you, for I never can.” 
I think Dick, however, was of a different opin- 
ion; at all events, he has always seemed remark- 
ably satisfied with the reward he persuaded her 
to make him. 
——__+@s——__—____—— 
For the Companion. 
IN MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
PRISON---Ne. 2. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
What Letters the Prisoners Write—In the 
Work-shops—In the Hospital— What they 
do in their “Own Time.” 
It chanced that Imade my second morning 
call at State Prison the very day after the escape 
of two adroit and desperate convicts. The war- 
den was in one of the workshops when I arrived, 
and while I waited for his coming Mr. Peirce, 
the Clerk, told me the story of the previous 
night’s adventure, and showed me some of the 
ingenious tools by means of which the men had 
effected their escape. ‘Three or four table knives 
had been fashioned into saws, small and pretty 
enough for a child’s toy, but very keen and 
sharp. A flat, thick picce of rubber had been 
laid above the stones they wished to pound, and 
they had hammered upon that, thus completely 
deadening the sound. The long labor, the keen 
wit, the slow, painstaking contrivance this es- 
cape must have cost these two men, displayed 
an ability which it was sad to think had served 
them no better end in life than just to get into 
prison and out again. 
Such escapes from confinement are as infre- 
quent as they are difficult. Since the prison was 
first occupied, in 1805, nearly eight thousand 
convicts have been committed to it, and in the 
whole time less than fifty have escaped. 

I was there on a Monday morning, and a large 
pile of unsealed letters lay on Mr. Peirce’s desk, 
written the preceding day by the prisoners to 
their friends. On Sundays, after the services in 
the chapel, which close at twelve, the men take 
with them both their dinner and their supper, 
and are locked into their cells to stay there till 
the next morning. They have, therefore, many 
uninterrupted hours in which to think of home 
and friends; and the correspondence handed in 
on Monday morning is usually quite extensive. 
These letters are, of course, subject to the inspee- 
tion of the officers of the prison, and sometimes 
a fortunate visitor gets a glimpse of them. 

Many of them were quite well written, and 
nearly every one at which I glanced seemed in- 
tended to prove that its author was cither a 
good man, unjustly condemned, or one so far 
reformed that to keep him in confinement was 
an actual loss to society. 

Mr. Pcirce smiled to see how much the letters 
impressed me. He said that six months at the 
prison would probably go farther to convince 
me of total depravity than I could now imagine; 
and quoted the remark of a certain celebrated 
orthodox professor of theology to a class he was 
indoctrinating—“Not believe in total depravity ? 
Why, look at my Jim!’—Jim being his own 
scapegrace son. ‘‘Not believe in total depravity ? 
Why, look at my prisoners!” seemed to be Mr. 
Peirce’s rendering. And yet in the reformation 
of some of them he really had faith; and for 
many of them a tender, half-excusing pity, 
which forgave, while it could not forget their 
misdeeds. 





hand with a dozen Indians. 


I was especially interested in a letter to His 
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Excellency, Gov. Claflin, by a prisoner who was 
a Confederate General during the war. It was 
an elegantly written letter—calm, persuasive, 
and yct to the last degree pathetic. It did not 
extenuate the crime, that of obtaining money 
under false pretences, for which the writer was 
in confinement; but it set forth the press of | 
temptation to which he had yielded, and pic- 
tured the three years of suffering he had already 
passed in prison, during which heart and flesh 
had failed him. It so fervently implored the 
Governor to grant him freedom—the liberty to 
go far away among his own people—that I found 
a suspicious dimness blinding my eyes as I read. 
Just as [had finished it, Warden Haynes came 
in, and we then started to visit the workshops. 
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Three different branches of work are carricd | 
on here by the convicts, whose labor is hired of | 
the State by contractors—brush-making, shoe- | 
making, and the manufacture of iron, this last 
including many and various departments, from | 
the fashioning of the commonest and roughest 
implements to the production of American bronz- 
es almost rivalling the French in beauty. 

To go into the great foundery was like mak- 
ing a descent into the under world of subterra- | 
nean fires and dusky gnomes. I never longed 
more to be a painter than while looking at this 
stranze scene—a vast, rouch, low-roofed room, 
through whose gloomy spaces moved the silent 
men in gray, fecding the fires, hammering the 
iron, busy always. 


Their faces seemed pale ex- 
cept when now and then one passed the blazing 
fire, and his features were lit up weirdly for a 
moment by its lurid blaze. This fire glowing 
afar under the dusky rafters, the grimy, silent, 
busy men, the great black heaps of metal here | 
and there, made up the wild picture which T| 
longed to paint, and which will live in my mem- 
ory for many a day. 

From the foundery we went up through sue- 
cessive shops and suecessive stages of manufac- 
ture, till we reached the Jight and spacious room 
with flowers and “vreen things growing’ in 
every window, where the best gas fixtures are 
finished, and the fine bronzes are polished. Ilere 
stood a bronze Shakespeare, contemplative and 
half sad, beside Goethe and Schiller, his great 
brethren, Heére were bracket-holders, and grace- 
ful vases, and Roman lamps; and moving among 
them, and working always with downcast eyes, 
were still the silent men in gray. 

Now and then, when some face struck me, I 
inquired the history of its owner. I saw the fa- 
mous Newburyport Fire-Bug, who burned up 
building after building—among them his own 
house and barn—led on by no conecivable mo- 
tive save the fatal fascination of the flames. 
One old, old man I saw, who was sent there two 
years ago for killing his old wife. He struck 
the blow while he was drunk, and his face wore 
a dazed, bewildered, half imbecile look, as if he 
had not yet found out how it all happened. 











In one of the shoe-making workshops L saw a 
young man whom I myself used to know a few 
years since—a,pretty boy, in that byj;gqne time, 


boyish red in his cheeks. Ie was the darling of | have now on my table a book of which this con- 


the two old pcople, kis parents, the child of their | vict was in a most literal and complete sense the 
old age, whom they loved perhaps too well, and | author. It is a volume in every way remarka- 
indulyzed perhaps too much. ble. For safe keeping itis inecased in a box of 

Ile was more weak than wicked. Evil com-|two kinds of weod, put together in narrow 
panions tempted him first to gamble and then Stripes, and hizhly polished. You open it and 
to steal gold with which to play higher and | find “The Life of Christ,” a book clegantly bound 
higher, until at last the hour of detection came, | in carved black walnut covers, with raised and 





and now he is here. 


It breaks one’s heart to know how the poor old | vet back. 


father and mother have suffered—how they pray 
to live to see him free once more, and how every 
time prison discipline will permit they x0 to see 
him, never reproaching him, always making him 
feel that whatever else he has lost he has not lo-t 
their love. But O how sad it is—this mother’s 
darling of a boy carrying like the rest his unin- 
viting meal, and being locked in to eat it in his 
solitary cell. 





clothes, the warden pointed out te me the Con- 
federate General in whom I had become so much 


we had completed our rounds to send for him to 
the guard-room. 

After visiting all the workshops we went to the 
hospital, where we found cizht or ten invalids, 
some lying in their narrow beds, others able to 
sit up and read. The hospital cells are much 
larger than the ordinary ones—as large as the 
“hall bed-rooms” of a good sized city house— 
and they are also somewhat | etter furnished 
than the others, having two chairs instead of 
one stool. Their déors open into a general room, 
where an attendant sits. Near at hand is a 
small kitchen where such food as the physician 
orders for the patients is prepared. 

It is a proof of the wholesome sanitary regu- 
lations of the prison that in a dozen years there 
has been,but one case of fever; but confinement 
and gloom sow the seeds of consumption and 
heart disease at a fearful rate. It sometimes 
happens that prisoners given over to die are 
pardoned out, that they may close their eyes 


| among familiar faces. 


Not long ago a patient was brought there so 
ill of consumption that the doctor thought he 
could not live a week, and made every possible 
exertion for his release. Finally succeeding, he 
procured the admission of the patient to the 
Consumptives’ Ilome, and there they nursed him 
to such tolerable health that he could go out in- 
to the world azain. He passed about ten days 





}in freedom before he was detected in stealing, 


and has now been disposed of in the House of 
Correction, determined, as it seems, to live at the 
public expense somewhere. 





When we returned to the guard-room I saw 
there fora few moments the Confederate Gen- 
eral. He was a man evidently accustomed to 
society, with a quict, gentlemanly manner and a 
pleasant voice. [spoke to him of his letter to 
Goy. Claflin, and found him so full of hope for 
a speedy release that I trembled to think what 
might be the effect of his not improbable disap- 
pointment. 

There is one aspect of prison life of which I 
have thus far omitted all mention—the aspira- 
tion of some of the prisoners toward better 
things. Theirstruzgles for culture under almost 
insurmountable difficulties would put to shame 
the easy-going indolence of schools and colleges. 

One prisoner, coming there after being wrad- 
uated at Phillips Academy, and, of course, well 
grounded in Greek and Latin, made himself dur- 
ing his imprisoument master of turee modern lan- 
suagzes. Another teok up painting; and T saw 
in Mr. Peiree’s possession a very creditable por- 
traitin oils. painted by this criminal, wholly self- 
instructed inart. Inthe same ventleman’s par- 
of exquisite leather work, and 
dainty wood carving, the work of convicts. 

The most wonderful achievement of all was 
that of 2 man who had formerly been the editor 
of a magazine, and was committed for forgery. 
He turned to‘literature as his natural recreation, 


lor were trames 


with curling hair and frank, dark eyes, and the | and wrote while in prison, quite extensively. I 


| spect more wonderful than in the neatness with 


| For three winters lectures by various noted men 
In the laundry, seated at the task of repairing | and women have 
| spacious hall at the top of the building, capable 
| of seating perhaps seven hundred men, and in 
interested through his letter, and promised when | which I myself have seen five hundred and sixty 





gilded letters, and scroll work, and with a vel- 
The composition is worthy of the ele- 
gance with which it is bound; and it is in no re- 


which it was printed™by the patient pen. The 
execution is fauliless throuhont, and it is more 
than three hundred pages long, of the common 
duodecimo size. 

These efforts at self-culture are encouraged un- 
der the present liberal management of the prison. 


been given in the chapel—a 


prisoners seated of an evening, lifting caver faces 
to listen to a miscellaneous reading of fun and 
pathos, prose and verse by a gifted clocutionist. 
It was the most enthusiastic audience I have 
ever secn, provins, perhaps, that pleasures are 
appreciated somewhat in proportion to their 
rarity. 

Of course the number of those who seek such 
solace for their woes as may be found in study 
and improvement is a very small part of the 
whole; but it speaks well for the humanity of 
these miszuided men that they are always ready 
to work heartily in the time that is their own, 
for any charity; and the gift of more than two | 
hundred dollars from the Massachusetts convicts | 
was one of the first to reach the sufferers by the , 
great Portland fire. 

They are human, indeed, and capable of good 
—but they have also proved themselves capable 
of fearful evil, and their life here is its lezitimate 
penalty. Itis asad, sad life, try how they may 
to brizhten it. Itis small wonder that now and | 
then one goes mad—that consumption and slow | 
decline are not infrequent—that a sentence of | 
the younzest man for twenty years is virtually | 
a sentence for life. I saink that any one whose | 
feet were still set in safe and law-abiding paths, | 
and who should see even as [ have seen, in my | 
few visits, to what the way of the transgressor 
leads, would walk carefully all his life thereafter, 


+r 





TRUE HEROISM. 

Let others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields, 

Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death the man who yields; 

Sut I will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sins, 

Who struggles on through weary years 
Against himself, and wins. 





It calls for something more than brawn, 
Or muscle, to o’ercome 
An enemy who marcheth not 
With banner, plume and drum— 
A foe forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 
All honor then to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 
sles with his baser part— 
? 










couquers, and is free! 
Hie may not wear a hero’s crown, 
Nor till a hero’s grove; 
But truth will p'ace his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 





—§~@>—————————— 

IMPUDENCE. | 
Some people are impudent because they are | 
ill-natured; others because they are selfish or | 
thoughtless; others from pure malice. There | 
are persons, however, who never learn to be cour- 
teous. They haven’t the qualities of mind nec- | 
essary to make them gentlemen or ladies, and 
can no more realize that other people have feel- | 
ings that are keenly sensitive to pain or pleas- | 
ure, than a man who is color blind, can realize | 
the beauty or the discords of colors. They are 
unfortunates—like dunces and idiots, more to be 
piticd than blamed. Here is a sample of this 
class, given by a correspondent. The cireum- 
stances occurred at Saratoga: 

“A lady named Willis engaged board at a large 
and very comfortable boarding-house, during 
the fashionable season, and in many respects, 
was pleased with the house and the company in 
it. She was one of those fortunate persons to 
whom is given a most luxuriant wealth of hair, 
which the mode of dressing then, as now, ena- 
bled her to display to very excellent advantae. 

“As we all know, there isa moment when par- | 
ties seat themsclves at table, when profound 
silence generally reigns, that all present feel 
to be an awkward pause. <A few days after my 
friend’s arrival, a middle-aged, good-natured 
Quakeress, who sat at her side, availed herselfof 











“The effect of the inquiry can better be imag. 
ined thn deseribed. Every body present tarneq 
their eves toward the crimson face of Mrs, Wi. 
lis, as she answered,— 

“*Yes, madam.’ 

“fT want to know!’ ejaculated the admirine 
Quakceress. i 

“The nextevening, when Mrs Willis appeary 
the gentlemen tried to look unconscious, and; 
ladics smiled. Mrs. Willis had adorned 
tresses with a beautiful rose-bud, ¢ 14 mode, anq 
took her seat by the offending Quakeress with 
an iciness that ought to have congealed hier 
thoughtless impndence. 

“Arain the ‘awful pause,’ but the Quakeress 
was equal to the occasion. 

“Say, Mrs.! That rose in your hair sticks 
rizht up straight.” 

“*«T designed it should,’ was the curt reply. 

“*O, did?) Why—I thouzht you didn’t!’ 

“There was a rippling sensation along the table 
of something akin to half-concealcd mirth, jn 
which Mrs. Willis very cordially joined, and 
hoped her affiictions were over. Not so. The 
next evening the curious soul was attracted hy 
the gleam ofa super! so/itaive diamond, the ra- 
diance of which gem was unfamiliar to her, 

*¢ «Sav, Mrs., what kind of a rinssis tl 
the wedding one?” 

“<*Diamond.’ 

“*You don’t say!’ cried the Q: ress, fixing 
her cyes with an exclamation point in both pa 
pils. ‘Why, I have heard tell of ciamond rings 
that cost as muchas a hundred dollars! [ guess 
that’s one. Pm clad I am not your husband’ 

“Mrs. Willis chanzed her boarding-place, and 
escaped her tormentor.” 























—_——_——_+@>—_—____. 


S=COMMUNICATION. 

It is mentioned in the newspapers that Pope 
Pius IX. has excommunicated the famous. Dr, 
Jolin Joseph Ignatius Dollinger, of eminent tal- 
ents, because he will not accept the doings of 
the @eumenical Council, held at Rome in 1870, 
as of binding force on all Catholics. 

What is excommunication, that it should be 
brought to bear arainst so prominent a man, by 


| way of punishing him for alleged disobedience? 


The word excommunication is made from two 
Latin words, and means that the person excom- 
municated is cut off from all association with 
his church. 

Time was when to be excommunicated was in- 
deed a very scrious matter. That time was when 
the Western world had but one Christian church, 
the church of Rome, or Catholic church. In 
those days when a person was excommunicated 
he was cast out of Christendom, as it were,—and 
it was believed that if he diced excommunicate, 
he would suffer the tortures of the condemned 
eternally. 

The great power that the church thus held was 
not unfrequently exercised, and alinost always 
with terrible effect. Kings were conquered by 
it, and were made to submit to the Pope, whether 
they were rizht or wrong in the position they 
had assumed in opposition to his deerecs. Thicir 
subjects would rebel, if monarchs continued in 
a state of rebellion against the Pope—for it was 
a ternble thing fora whole nation to be laid 
under an interdict, which cut them off from all 
the offices of the church. 

But the greatness of this power has passed 
away. It had become much weaker than it was 
in the times of the church, before the Reforma- 
tion occurred; and that great event nearly com- 
pleted the work of making it comparatively 
harmless. 

Both Henry VII. and his daughter Elizabeth, 
sovereigns of Enzland, were excommunicated;— 
and they survived the Pope’s attack, and pros 
pered,—which made men sce that the Pope was 
not the powerful person he had been. 

But excommunication is still a weapon of 
force as used against individuals, and is em- 
ployed occasionally to terri‘y them. When a 
man is a believer in the relizious authority of 
the chureh of Rome, it is no light thing for him 
to be cut off from the spiritual comfort and con- 
solation which that church affords to those who 
belong to it. 

+ Protestants may smile at the notion that the 
Pope can be supposed to have power over the 


| future life of men, but to Catholies the matter is 


not a smiling one, for every sincere Catholic be- 
lieves that officially he has. 

here are two kinds of excommunication. 
The one is commonly called the greater or major 
excommunication, in which the sufferer is a0 
athematized, and cut offentirely from the chureh, 
as 2 corrupt limb is cut from the body of ama" 
and from all asseciation with its members. Thr 


that inopportune moment to inquire, in a loud | is issued only in extreme cases. 


voice,— 
“Say, Mrs., is that all your own hair?’ 


The other is the lesser or minor excommuni 
cation, and may be considered as simply sus 
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pending the offender from the benefits of the 
chureh. 

Prof. Dollinger has had the major excommu- 
nication issued against him, which shows how 
great is his offence in the eyes of the Pope. The 
minor excommunication will be issued against 
those who may afford him aid and encourage- 


ment. 
He 


BEDDING PLANTS, 

In other words—plants for beds. By these are 
meant those plants used to set out in our flower 
gardens in summer, The florists have them for 
sale in the spring, and people who wish to have 
a few flowers in the summer, buy them, pots and 
all, and fill their grounds with them. 

These little plants furnish all our best varie- 
ties of flowers, and with their aid a very 1 ttle 
time and money go a great ways. Years ago 
every body depended upon seeds for their garden 
plants. Now, except in far-away farm gardens, 
seedling plants have given place to bedding 
plants. 

Let us see what has been gained by the change. 
Plants raised from seeds are uncertain and irreg- 
ular. We cannot be sure that they will come up, 
and if they do, the flowers may not be of the 
color wanted. With a bedding plant the blos- 
som is on it when it is bought, so that its color 
isknown. There is little danger that it will not 
be thrifty, for there itis, alive and growing vigor- 
ously in its little pot. 

The method of planting is very simple. Have 
the soil well prepared, and then with the hand, or 
a trowel, make a little hole just large enough to 
hold the pot. Next, water the plants as they 
stand in the pots. When the water has drained 
off, place the fingers over the soil in the pot, 
turn it upside down and rap it gently. The 
plant will fall out into your hand. Then set it 
upright in the place prepared for it. Press the 
soil tightly about it and the work is done. 

———_—_ +o 


A DERIVATION OF ‘‘'GENTLEMAN.” 

The following is curious, though not accord- 
ing to the dictionarics. We do not know its au- 
thority, but give it for what it is worth’: 

In the age of Valentinian the converts to 
Christianity in the Western Empire consisted 
chiefly of the middle classes in the towns. The 
agricultural population still adhered to the tra- 
ditions and superstitions of their ancestors with 
such tenacity, that the word “pagans,” which 
literally signifies the inhabitants of the rural 
districts, became a generic name for all classes 
of idolators. 

In the hizher ranks the Christians were chiefly 
found among the officers of state and the min- 
isters of the imperial court, who were, for the 
most part, unconnected with the patrician body, 
and owed their elevation either to their military 
services or imperial favor, 

The old patrician families, who affected to 
trace their descent to the great aristocratic houses 
of the ancient republic—the “Gentiles,” as they 
loved to call themselves—adhered to polytheisin, 
which now alone afforded any external evidence 


of their hereditary rank; and hence “ventile- 
man,” or “gentleman,” came to be used indiffer- 
ently for a man of exalted birth or polished 
manners, and for one who rejected the truths of 


Christianity. 


We hope, however, that no boy when told to 
“behave like a gentleman,” will assurae from 
this that it is obeying orders to behave like a 


“heathen,” 
cle A Ee are 


HOW TO BE NOBODY. 


The following rules are full of the severe irony 
Strictly obeyed they will secure to any 
boy or young man the bitterest failure that his 


of truth. 


Worst enemy could wish: 


Spend your leisure time on a whiskey barrel. 
Drink as much as you can pay for, or get others 
to pay for, or get on credit. Smoke cigars in 
Master the intricacies of domi- 
noes, billiards and checkers; above all things, 
make yourself an adept at card playing. Chess, 
tac game of intelligent young men who foolishly 


the same ratio. 


desire to be somebody, you should eschew. 


Don’t read any thing, except the dime novels 
of the day. Cultivate an impression that all 
wonen like to be insulted, and that all men are 
If you should ever become conscious of 
a decent emotion—to which weakness, alas! the 
re liable at odd moments—crush it 
out with a little impromptu blackguardism, or 


thieves. 
mest of us 


dvown it in a horn of whiskey. 


Make fun of your mother behind her back, and 
never think—because thinking is dangerous—of 
‘ow much she has done for you, hoped for you, 
Cheat your father, and borrow 


Prayed for you, 
your sister's little savines. 


Do these things, and whatever else of vile and 
Worthless that shall suegest itself to you, and 
d. You shall stagger 
and Wwarger throuch life, too insiznificant to be 
despised, and tumble into your grave almost too 


Your ambition will be st 





loathsome to be piticd.—Gospel Banner. 
4 
HUMANITY CONQUERS. 


, A lady dressed with excellent taste was Pass- 
ing up Washington Street, recently, on a very 
cold day, when she noticed a horse whose blank- 
et had fallen off. Many other ladies and gentle- 


courage (as the world voes) for her to stop, take 
up the blanket, spread it over the horse and 
tuck it under the harness, But she did it, and, 
we hope, had sweeter dreams in consequence. 
“Examples strike all human hearts,” and this 
young lady may feel that her mercy, in this case, 
was thrice blessed, for it covered not only the 
giver and receiver, but the stranzer who wit- 
nessed the act.—Our Dumb Animals. 


eS 

POOR BOY! 
The Boston Traveller thinks the following story 
a good illustration of the way a good many strip- 
lings in “jacket and trousers” miss their “bear- 
ings” and miss their wits: 


The pet of a family, residing not far from La- 
granve Street, is a boy who has recently passed 
his fifth ycar, and having just donned his first 
jacket and trousers, is attending a primary 
school. The other afternoon he failed to come 
home at the usual hour, much to the alarm of 
the houschold, and after along search, he was 
found, some time after dark, at the Providence 
depot. 

He was sent to bed without much explana- 
tion, though itis possible his treatment was what 
Solomon would have recommended in such an 
emergency. 

The next morning he was down to the break- 
fast table, evidently none the worse for the les- 
son, and perhaps the wiser. Taking advantage 
of alull in the conversation customary at the 
morning meal, he turned his grave countenance 
toward the lady at the head of the table, and 
giving free vent to his overcharged mind, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Til tell you, mamma, how it happened. 
After school I went part of the way home with 
Mary ———, and at the corner of a street where 
she left me, I kissed her, and she kissed me, and 
then [ found f[ was lost.” 

There was an explosion around the table just 
about that time. Itis suspected this is not the 
first young gentleman who has been lost under 
similar circumstances. 


—~oe—__—— 
THE DUCHESS PEAR, 
Our choicest varieties of fruit often bear the 
names of their discoverers. We find this roman- 
tic story of a fine kind of pear tree that became 
fruitful by accident and famous by its christen- 
ing, and has kept famous ever since by its real 
excellence: 


A French nobleman, observing his tenant 
about to destroy a fine, thrifty pear tree, in- 
quired the cause. He was told that it was a 
chance seedling, and had borne no fruit in twen- 
ty years. He had already cut its roots prepara- 
tory to the first stroke, but was ordered to let it 
remain. He did so, and in the following year it 
was loaded with superb fruit, of an entirely un- 
known variety, which at once became celebrated. 
The root-pruning the gardener had given it 
worked like a charm. Not many years after- 
ward, when the Duchess d’Angouleme was pass- 
ing through Lyons, its inhabitants sent a com- 
mittee of reception to extend to her their hospi- 
talities. Nine fair maicens presented the Duch-| 
ess with golden salvers, on which lay heaped the 
most precious fruit, and begged her to bestow 
upon it her name; and the pear now recognized 
as the crowning glory of all fruits was thence- 
forward known as the Duchess d’ Angouleme. 
+2 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE DISEASE, 
Lansing, Mich., writes a Western correspond- 
ent, is a very healthy locality for the ague: 
It comes creeping up a fellow’s back like a ton 
of wild oats, goes crawling through his joints 
like iron spikes, and is followed by a fever which 
prohibits the patient from thinking of any thing 
but the Independent Order of Good Templars. 
It isn’t the “‘every-other-day”’ kind, but gets up 
with a man at daylight, ayd sleeps in the small 
of his back all night. His teeth feel about six 
inches too long, his joints wobble like a loose 
wagon wheel, and the ‘‘shakes are so steady that 
one can’t hold any sort of conversation except 
by putting in dashes.” 





+] 
PUMPKIN MONEY, 
We have heard of pumpkin-seed currency 
among farmers in hard times, but never of the 
whole vegetable so used, as it seems to be in 
Utah. . 


A correspondent writing from Provo, in that 
delectable territory, tells of a case in which a 
bean secured admission to a show for himself 
and sweetheart by passing in at the ticket office 
—a pumpkin. Moreover, the latter being worth 
more than the price of the tickets, he got two 
carrots as “change.” The writer adds that sev- 
eral other persons secured admission by passing 
in chickens, eggs, butter and grain. 

———~<ee—__—_—-_ 
WOULD DROWN ’EM FIRST. 

Most people love their own way best, and they 
say the Scotch will have it, if they die for it. 

Compulsory education, it appears, is meeting 
with some resistance in Scotland.’ One of the 
members of a school board was recently discuss- 
ing the question with an elector of a Scotch 
tuwn, who addressed him as follows: 

“Well, master, and is this Bible truth what I 
do hear—that you gentlefolks is agoing to eddi- 
cate my children whether I like it or not?” 

The member of the board explained. 

“Well, master, you say as how they must be 
eddicated? I says as how they mustn’t, and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


Seventy. The Presents will be 











Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


The number of Presents that will be given 1s 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...............55: $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 


3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present 


10 Silver Watches, cost of each 





10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 812. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of cach. .$3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. &3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... 3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 
In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


of R 


the Subscribers of the CoMpaNiIoN who are the most 


t from the Publishers to 





As expr 


successful in enlarging its circulation, 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well Known manufactory of Messrs. Woob- 
It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 


warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. 


highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 


A superb present, 
THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. Suitn, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Il. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, an is universally acknowledged as one of 


the best in use. 


TheseSeventy Preserts will be given to the Sry- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Whi secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, No MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
tums or ComMIssions they may receive for their new 


subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure,and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT—If 
you persevere, 


Subscription Price, $150. 


Any person sending his own name, and the naine of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies tor 8% GO, payment 
in advance. No Prenuwiun given. 

A person sending lis own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 








men were passing and it required some moral 





they sha’n’t; I’ll drown ’em first.” 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


WORD SQUARE, 


A bird. 

A conqueror, 

Dress. 

. Elaborate. nN. 


oom cote: 


2. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My Jirst is in woman but not in daughter, 
My second is in ink but not in water; 
My third is in whale but not in fish, 
My fourth is in think but not in wish; 
My fh is in pink but not in red, 

y sixth is in ran but not in fled; 
My seventh is in mince but not in mouse, 
My whole is in every farmer's house. 













pO 
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HIDDEN CITIES. 


1. Bring that dress and overskirt to me. 

2. Tam hers ’till death do us part. 

3. IL have heard that Isabel fasts during Lent. 

4. In October, -Linden trees are stripped of their 
foliage. 

5. The Baltic air on account of its coldness is very 
bracing. 

6. The books written by Quackenbos to Normal 
scholars are very useful. SETHIE. 


5. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


Tam composed of thirty-five letters. 

My 2, , 28, 16, 31, 21, 11 was a man of distinguished 
valor. 

My 5, 10, 20, 13, 19, 1, 34 were an ancient people. 

My 7, 1d, 4, 31, 14, 6, 22 was a province of Asia Mi- 
nor. 

My 11, 33, 20, 22, 16, 26, 32 was a range of mountains 
in Palestine. 

My 14, 10, 20, 29. 3, 22, 18 was a prophetess. 

My 20, 10, 17, 28, 22, 32,25 was a village of Palestine, 

My 27, 6 13, 24. 3, 21, 19 isan evergreen tree, 

My 30, 33, 12, 7, 22,3 14 is a beautiful animal. 

My 35, 9, 23, 4, 18, 22, 15 was a city of Persia. 

My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 


6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


—< 


ISOLA, 


1A  *pamceamaa 
2. Behold. 
. Twilight. 
To step widely. 
5. A kind of spasm. 
My initials spell a covering for my finals. H. A, 
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Conundrums. 


Where did the cock crow so loudly that all the 
world heard him? In Noah's ark. 

What lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows 
bottom upward? An icicle. 

Why is the war like the fashion of wearing short 
dresses? Because it stops the trains. 

Why is agrain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 
ter’s cane? Because it hurts the pupil. 

Why does the minister have more wives than any 
| one ese? Because he often marries a couple ata 
lime. 

To make a Venetian blind. Put out his eyes. 

Why is a balioon like silence? Because it gives ase 
sent, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fortune favors the brave. 
2, Ezra, Zeal, Rail, Ally. 
3. The Dollar Steam Engine. 

4. Men understand all overbearing persona to lie 
beneath these who feel as well for others as for them- 
selves, 4 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


5. A wagon. 7HA GUE 

6. Boston, H ALL E HAVRE, 
DOVE R _ ELvas, 
CAIRO 
sO ROE 
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THE IDIOT BOY. 


It had pleased God to form poor Ned 
A thing of idiot mind, 

Yet to the poor, unreasoning boy 
God had not been unkind. 


Old Sarah loved her helpless child, 
Whom helplessness made dear, 

And life was every thing to him 
Who knew no hope ner fear. 


She knew his wants, she understood 
Each half artic’late call; 

For he was every thing to her, 
And she to him was all. 


And so for many a year they lived, 
Nor knew a wish beside; 

But age at length on Sarah came, 
And she fell sick and died. 


He tried in vain to waken her, 
He called her o’er and o’er; 

They told him she was dead—the words 
To him no import bore. 


me closed her eyes and shrouded her, 

hilst he stood wond’ring by, 

And when they bore her to the grave, 
He followed, silently. 


They laid her in the narrow house, 
And sung the funeral stave, 

And when the mournful train dispersed, 
He loitered by the grave. 


The rabble boys that used to jeer 
Whene’er they saw poor Ned, 

Now stood and watched him at the grave, 
And not a word was said. 


They came, and went, and came again, 
And night at last drew on; 

Yet still he lingered at the place 
Till every one had gone. 


And when he found himself alene, 
He quick removed the clay, 

And raised the coffin in his arms, 
And bore it swift away. 


Straight went he to his mother’s cot, 
And laid it on the floor, 

And with the eagerness of joy 
He barred the cottage door. 


At once he placed his mother’s corpse 
Upright within her chair, 

And then he heaped the hearth and blew 
The kindling fire with care. 


She now was in her wonted chair; 
It was her wonted place; 

And bright the fire blazed and flashed, 
Reflected from her face. 


Then bending down he’d feel her hands, 
Anon her face behold; 

Why, mother, do you look so pale, 
And why are you so cold? 


And when the neighbors, on next morn, 
Had forced the cottage door, 

Old Sarah’s corpse was in the chair, 
And Ned’s was on the floor. 


It had pleased God from this poor boy, 
His only friend to call; 

Yet God was not unkind to him, 
For death restored him all, 


44> 
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For the Companion. 
LADY HUNTINGDON’S DEATH. 


One of the pleasant incidents in the history of 
Methodism js that its founders lived to a serene 
old age, and died happy in the consolations of 
the religion with which they sought to bless 
mankind. 

Wesley, and nearly all of his coadjutors, were 
old men at death. In view of their sacrifices in 
their earlier years, their abundant reward in de- 
clining life is very significant. It illustrates 
and gives force to the famous remark of St. Je- 
rome,— 

“TI never knew a charitable person to come to an 
evil end.”’ 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, the friend of 
Whitefield, devoted her time and fortune to the 
welfare of others. In her maidenhood she heard 
her sister-in-law, Lady Margaret Hastings, re- 
mark, ‘‘that since she had known and believed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for life and salvation, 
she had been as happy as an angel.” 

This remark made an impression upon her 
mind. It led her to desire to become a follower 
of Christ, and afterwards resulted in her belicf 
in Him as her Saviour. Her after life was very 
attractive in the devoted piety that she exhibited 
by her unwearied usefulness. She erected chap- 
els at her own expense, and lived abstemiously 
that she might give more moncy to the poor and 
to advance the religion of her Master. 

She died at the age of eighty-four. <A year be- 
fore her death she met with an accident, which 
was the beginning of her last illness. Although 
in great pain, her mind was at perfect peace. 
As death drew near, she often said, with empha- 
sis, “The coming of the Lord draweth nigh! The 
thought fills me with joy unspeakable!” 

Here was the ground of her hopes and her 
happiness: “T see,” she said, “myself a poor 
worm, drawing near to Jesus. What hope could 
I entertain if I did not know the efficacy of His 
blood? How little could any thing that I have 
done give © moment’s rest at such an hour as 
this! I confess I have no hope but that which 
inspired the dying malefactor at the side of my 
Lord, and I must be saved in the same way, as 
freely, as fully, or not at all.” 

New views and revelations came to her in her 
triumph over the terrors of death. “I cannot 
tell you,”’ she said, “in what light I now see these 
words: ‘If a man love Me, he will keep My 
words, and My Father will love him, and we 

. - wm we y 
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will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ To have in this room such company, and 
to have such an eternal prospect! I see this sub- 
ject now in alight impossible to be described. 
I know my capacity will be then enlarged, but I 
am now as sensible of the presence of God, as I 
am of the presence of those I have with me.” 

Her dying testimony was a fitting close to so 
grand an earthly life. 

“My work is done; I have nothing to do but 
to go to my Father!” 

What a theme for profitable thought! Are 
we doing our life work? Shall we rise at last to 
a better world with similar prospects and recol- 


lections? HEZEKIAH. 
————_+or—___ 


CAME BACK A BEGGAR. 

The saying that he who buys a journey on a 
fool’s errand, will steal his way back, has an ex- 
ample in the following, from the Mutes’ Chroni- 
cle, Columbus, O.: 


Yesterday a young man applied for assistance 
at the infirmary office, relating a series of adven- 
tures which very forcibly illustrated the folly of 
the unreasonable desire some boys have to leave 
home. His name was Bocringer; he was but 
seventeen years of age, and had a happy home 
in New Hamburg. 

Wishing to seek his fortune, he took five hun- 
dred dollars and started for California. 

Arriving at San Francisco, he applied for work 
he found it impossible to obtain. His money 
was spent so rapidly that at the end of two 
months he had but ninety dollars and no pros- 
pect of obtaining work. 

About this time he wentto the Opera House to 
while away a few hours, and an adroit knave 
“went through” him for every cent he had. 

Penniless and almost in tatters, he resolved to 
return home by stealing his way on the cars. 

llis first ride was of a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles, which he made seated on the beams 
at the end of a freight car. He then stole a ride 
of five hundred miles on a cowcatcher, and the 
rest of the distance in a wheat car, begging a lit- 
tle food here and there whenever the cars 
stopped. 

He states that the time he passed on the cow- 
eatcher was the most perilous of any during his 
journey. The snow was thick on the track, in 
some places drifted, and sometimes he was buricd 
bencath a heap of white flakes from which he 
could extricate himself only with the greatest 
difficulty when the train halted. 

The wind of the prairies whistled about, the 
snow pelted him, and the cold pierced his scant 
clothing, almost freezing the blood in his veins. 

With benumbed fingers he clung to the iron 
rods on the coweatcher as a drowning sailor 
clings to the spars of a wreck. 

At length he reached ‘‘the States,’”’ where 
towns and cities were numerous, and where his 
forlorn condition excited sympathy. He was as- 
sisted on his way from one city to another, and 
on Saturday arrived in Columbus. Sunday he 
attended one of our churches, and on making 
known his situation was properly cared for and 
introduced to a gentleman who gave him a pass 
as far as Buffalo. 

He has learned a bitter lesson, and one that 
will do him good. It is folly for a lad to leave a 
good home to seek his fortune in a strange city, 
without a friend there to counsel or to help. In 
nine cases out of ten ruin follows such a course. 


ae 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Elijah Kellogg, in a capital story, published 
in Oliver Optic’s Magazine, relates this funny in- 
cident, and vouches for its truth. He tells it to 
show that theory and practice don’t always 
agree: 


A venerated professor,—a most distinguished 
mathematician, whose works are still used as 
text-books in many of our institutions —went to 
Bethel. On his return he spent the Sabbath at 
Lewiston. 

Monday morning he was told that his horse 
was sick. Nevertheless, he started. The horse 
went a few rods, fell down, and broke both thills. 

Ile then sent his wife home, and also sent to 
Brunswick for another horse and carriage to take 
him and the broken chaise home. When the 
driver came, they lashed the two vehicles together 
and started. 

All went well till they came to the first long, 
steep hill between Lewiston and Brunswick. On 
its summit they held a consultation. The pro- 
fessor had an exaggerated idea of his strength, 
and said,— 

“Mr. Chandler, it is too much for the horse to 
hold these two carriages on this steep descent. 
Take the horse out; I will get into the shafts.” 

“Professor,” replied Chandler, “the breeching 
is strong, and so is the arm-girth.” 

“But the horse, Mr. Chandler; it is too munch 
for the horse. Besides, being stronger, I know 
how to take advantage of the descent, and can 
manage it much better than a horse. 

“Tf the horse can’t do it, you can’t.” 

“Do you, sir, intend to place me, in point of 
intelligence and knowledge of mechanical forces, 
below a_ horse? Ihave made mathematics the 
study of a lifetime.” 

“Ihave no intention to be disrespectful, sir, 
but I know that a horse understands his own 
business—which is handling a load on a hill— 
better than all the professors in the United States. 
I was sent up here by my employer, who confides 
in me to take care of his property; if you will 
take the business ont of my hands, and become 
horse yourself, you must be answerabie for the 
consequences. 

The professor had a habit, when alittle excited, 





of giving a nervous twitch at the lapel of hi 
coat with his right hand. silanes 


“7,” he replied, “‘with a most emphatic twitch, 
“assume all responsibility.” 


the operation, took out the horse, and held him | 
by the bridle; and the professor, getting into the | 
shafts, took hold of them at the ends. 

The forward carriage was just descending the 
hill, when the professor trod on a rolling stone, 
which caused him to plunge forward and in- | 
creased the velocity of his load so much, that he 
was forced to walk faster than he desired, and | 
exchange his slanting position—with his shoul- 
ders thrown well back, and his feet well braced, 
which he had at first adopted—for a perpendicu- 
lar one. 

At length he was pushed into a run, and the 
carriages were going at a fearful rate. 

At the bottom of the hill was a brook; on each 
side was a precipitous bank. The professor was 
now going nine feetat a leap. In order to cramp 
the forward wheel, he turned suddenly to the 
right. 

Ths shafts of the forward carriage went two 

feet into the bank, breaking them both short off; 
the lashing of the hinder one slipped; it ran into 
the forward one, breaking the fender; and both 
vehicles turned over down the hill, with a tre- 
mendous crash, the learned gentleman describ- 
ing a parabola,—one of his favorite figures,—and 
landing some rods away. 
He rose from the earth adirtier and wiser man, 
knees skinned, pants torn, a piece of skin knocked 
off his forehead, and his best hat flat as a pan- 
cake underneath the hind carriage; and looking 
round he exclaimed,— 

“Is it possible I could have been so much de- 
ceived as tothe momentum? I* was prodigious!” 

“I don’t know any thing about momentum,” 
replicd Chandler; “but I know something about 
horses. I know it makes a mighty difference 
about holding back a load on asteep hill, whether 
the horse has two legs or four, and whether he 
weizhs a hundred and seventy-five or twelve hun- 
dred pounds.” 

It cost the professor thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents to ascertain how much horse-power he 
represented. 

— +o 


“PET.” 


Wild birds (perhaps we should say “wild poul- 
try’’) are much more spirited and resolute than 
domestic ones, and they retain that character 
long after they have been tamed into the farm- 
yard. The following account of a spunky little 
pet quail comes to us from Kentucky in the Cov- 
ington News: 


Last spring, when the days grew long and 
warm, and the newly-hatched birds were leav- 
ing their nests, an Indian one day gave our 
preacher a little quail that had been lost by its 
mother. The minister gave it to us, and we 
made a cage out of a collar-box for the quail and 
a cripple chicken. At first the tiny thing re- 
fused to eat, and made friends with no one but 
the chicken, who in time acted the part of moth- 
er. Both grew, and soon the cage was too small 
for them. The chicken was now well, and went 
about the yard as usual, followed by its little 
charge. 

The quail was regarded as a great curiosity by 
the little folks, who gathered daily in the yard 
to watch its movements. As the quail, now 
christened Pet, neared maturity, he began to 
show a great aversion to the company of our 
neighbors’ hens, and would allow none inside 
our yard. Many and long-fought battles did 
Pet have with neighbors’ hens, until at length 
he was acknowledged master. 

Pet did not forget his foster mother, but took 
especial care that no harm should befall the lit- 
tle chick, now a Jarge yellow hen, that had 
watched over him in his infant days; and each 
night he returned to his place on the roost under 
her wing. 

Pet was an early riser, and the first streak of 
light in the east was the signal for his shrill 
whistle to begin. Often through the day would 
he fly near groups of children, and although he 
always scolded them for taking him in their 
hands, we secretly beligved he rather liked to he 
caught. He had a certain round of visits to 
make each day, and certain neighbors welcomed 
him with corn, wheat, and other delicacies. Pet 
was the pet of the town, but alas! the evil day 
for him came. 

Pet had never whistled louder than on last 
Sunday morning. About two o’clock, P. M., he 
came in the house for his dinner, and to be pet- 
ted, and went out again, and flew away as usual. 
Toward evening little Charlie Peacaut came run- 
ning towards the house, saying,— 

“Your quail is shot! Dave shot him!” 

Charlie said he saw the man watching Pet, and 
then go after a gun. Just as he was going to 
tire, Charlie said,— 

“Don’t shoot, Dave! that’s Mrs. Northup’s 
quail!” but the only response was,— 

“Lam going to shoet,” and in a moment Pet 
was no more. 

Children, what do you think of a man that 
will thus wantonly destroy the children’s pets? 
Shun such men, if you would. keep your young 
hearts pure. 

—___$_~@o—_—_—_——_—— 


MUSIC IN OLDEN TIMES. 


The first music printed in New England was 
in 1609, and the earliest collection preserved was 
ublished in 1698, and contains thirteen tunes. 
n 1718 the first organ in the country was set up 
in King’s Chapel. It remained unpacked for 
seven months, but when it was set up it became 
atoncea wonder. One old lady thought it was 
“a pretty box of whistles, but an awful way to 
spend the Sabbath.” About the time of the Rev- 
olution the custom of “deaconing” out the 
hymns was abolished, amidst much opposition. 
In one instance, when the deacon persisted in 
lining out the hymn, he was overborne by the 
choir, and left the church in tears, but was af- 





terward censured by the church. In another 


The driver, in reality nothing loath to witness | 











case, a deacon waited until the choir finished, 
and then commenced lining out the hymn, pre- 
facing it by saying, “The world’s peuple have 
sung, now let the Lord’s peoplesing.” The first 
instrument brought to aid church music was the 
pitch-pipe, then came the tuning-fork, the bass. 
viol, and other stringed instruments, which pre- 
ceded the organ. The introduction of the viol 
caused much opposition, and once a minister in- 
troduced the service by saving, “You may fiddle 
and sing the 105th Psalm.” 





HYMN IN A TAVERN. 


A city missionary in Providence, Mr. Wm. T. 
Osmun, was converted from a low dance-house 
keeper by some young men singing Christian 
hymns in his saloon. The great Luther well un- 
derstood that music was a key to the heart, and 
used it most effectually in the Reformation. The 
Papist Cardinal Cajetan said of him, “He has 
conquered us by his songs.” A writer to the 
Christian says: 


I have read somewhere of a minister of the 
Gospel, who, while travelling, I think in one of 
the Western States, stopped at a wayside inn to 
obtain refreshments for himself and beast. Dur- 
ing his tarry there, he felt strongly impressed to 
sing a certain hymn; and unusual as it might 
seem, he was not disobedient to the Spirit’s voice, 
but lifted his solemn song, and through it, 
poured ont the pent-up longings of his heart for 
the salvation of those for whom Christ had died. 

The song ended. He called for his horse, and 
pursued his journey, little thinking what pre- 
cious seed he had planted in that loncly spot. 
Many years after he passed that way again, and 
was greeted as a friend by those whom he had 
almost forgotten. 

He found the lady of the house, and some of 
her family, had entered the path of Christian dis- 
cipleship, and were striving to follow Jesus in 
the way; and they told him there, that the sa- 
cred song was blessed of God, and made the in- 
strument of awakening them from their carnal 
slumbers, and arousing them to seek and serve 
the Lord. 





A RHINOCEROS IN AN ICE-POND. 


A curious ice accident happened recently to 
the rhinoceros in the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don. While her den was being cleaned the ani- 
mal was permitted to tarry outside, behind what 
is called the elephant house; but advancing 
toward the pond, where the snow that had fallen 
during the night made the water and the land 
look alike, she stepped too far, the ice broke un- 
der her, and she went floundering in, breaking 
up the ice as she went, even where it was four 
inches thick. 

Here she was in great danger of drowning, for 
the pond was nine fect deep; but the alarm be- 
ing given, the superintendent came in great 
haste, and by the removal of a watcr-plug, the 
contents of the pond were slowly drawn off. 

Meanwhile, for there was no time to lose, 
twenty-six men went to work with strong ropes, 
which they threw around the animal’s haunches; 
and after a struggle of half an hour they got her 
upon the bank again. 

At this point was witnessed a ludicrous scene. 
It is one thing for twenty-six men todraw a rhi- 
noceros to shore, and quite another thing to get 
away when the anima! comes safely to land. 
The superintendent, anticipating trouble from 
this source, had fastened the gate open a little 


way, so that one man at a time might get 


through, but not a rhinoceros. 

Every man must now look out for himself, 
and all rushed to the gate. The foremost was 
the stoutest, and when he reached the man-hole 
he unfortunately stuck fastin it. The delay was 
painful; twenty-five men were crowded at the 
gate, all anxious to find an “opening for future 


usefulness” with the serious prospect of not get- ° 


ting it. 

The huge beast, however, did not molest them, 
but merely pricked up her ears and snorted at 
them, as if she thought they were not very much, 
after all. Their fear was unnecessary, for the 
wild creature took no advantage of their situa- 
tion; and when the Jast man got through, the 
gate was tightly closed. 

The Jength of this rhinoceros is ten and a half 
feet, and her weight is nearly four tons.— Young 
Folks’ News. 
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A MAN WHO CAN DRIVE NAILS. 

It is an accomplishment to be able to drive a 
nail with precision, to say nothing about the 
speed with which the work is dene. Young be- 
ginners in carpentry need not feel badly if they 
cannot drive quite as fast as the wonderful man 
named below: 


A Humboldt (Kansas) paper says that city lias 
the champion nailer in the world, in the person 
of Edward Minor, a lather by trade, anda son of 
Vermont. The paper adds that “Minor can 
drive more nails in one day thamany other Jiving 
man. He will drive nails faster than the fastest 
compositor can pick up type. He will drive six- 
ty lath nails a minute, ten hours out of the 
twenty-four, the vear through, which is 3,000 an 
hour, 86,000 a day, or 5,268,000 per year.” 


+> 
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RULE FOR TALKERS. 


No one whowishes that conversation should be 
pleasant to his neighbors, as well as himself, 
should speak more than two or three sentences 
atonce. However much he may have to say, it 








will be all the more agreeably said for givipg 
others the opportunity of assenting, illustrating, 
qualifying or even contradicting. The ball needs 
to be returned by the opposite player to make & 
lively game, 
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For the Companion. 


TRIXIE. 


Trixie and her father had a private talk in 
the chip-yard. 

Trixie wanted to go into the woods to help 
boil the sap, taken from the maple trees to make 
maple sugar. Father wanted Trixie to go; but 
there was just one thing in the way. 

Trixie’s mother was very choice of her little 
girl—the one bright blossom, in the otherwise 
solemn, old-fashioned farm-house. She thought 
an ox-cart hardly the best kind of a carriage, 
and “camping out’ rather rough business, for 
the dainty little lady. 

“Well, Trix,” said her father, “you just keep 
still and P’ll see what [ can do about it. Run in 
now, and help mother get breakfast.” 

Mother was hurried and busy, frying buck- 
wheats. 

“?’'m terrible ’fraid she’ll say ‘No,’ ” thought 
Trixie, anxiously. But she said nothing, only 
ran round to find something to do to help. 

She filled the little blue stone pitcher from the 
spring, that was running all the time just out- 
side the door; put the three chairs at the table, 
and rang the bell. 

Mother’s face brightened a little when father 
came in. It always did at his rough, cheery 
ways. 

Trixie thought he must have forgotten about 
her going to the woods, for he didn’t say one 
word about it, till he was about eating his sey- 
enth buckwheat. 

As he turned the clear, amber syrup on it, he 
broke out with,— 

“By the way, wife, have you got any thing 
you want to send to the minister’s? I’m going 
down that way this afternoon. Yes, I supposed 
you’d say maple sugar! Well, I’ll take down a 
dozen pounds or so, and a slice of the new 
cheese. All right. And I believe I’ll take Trix- 
ie down with me,—she’s so fond of the minister’s 
children, you know. I’m going directly from 


the sap-house, so you’d better let her go up there 


with me, and then we’ll start off together.” 
“Yes, mother!” 


her father was talking. 


as you are! if you will.” 


“So you are in the plot, too, are you, you little 
“T thought 
I suppose 


flatterer?”’ said mother, laughing. 
you'd been very quiet, this morning. 
you will have to do as you please, as usual.” 


“Give us something good for dinner!” called 


father, as he went out to yoke the oxen. 


So they started off—father, and Tom the hired 


man, and Trix. 


The oxen were fastened to the wagon, which 


Was an immense sap barrel. 


Father lifted Trix into the cart, and he and 


Tom walked beside, over the hard ground. 


It was over a mile to the sap-house, and Trix 
thought no one had ever had such a beautiful 


ride before. 


“Ts that the sap-house, father? Why, it looks 


like a barn.” 
“Yes,” said father. 


bed, too,” 


said father. 


“Ol where you sleep when you stay up here 


all night?” 
“Yes, here it is.” 


Trix had been eagerly rub- 
bing the yellow painted floor with her boot while 
“Please say ‘Yes,’ moth- 
er. Vll wear my rubber boots, and be as good 


“Now jump, and I’ll take 
you into it, and we’ll see how the maple sugar 
is made.” So he took herinto the house. There 
she saw great pans with fire under them, and 
the maple sap boiling in them. “Here is my 


: Father had turned round a 
big packing-box and inside it were two buffalo 
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“What fun!” said Trixie. “I wish I could 
stay here some night.” 

“Now I must go and gather sap. You may 
pick up some kindlings outside, 6r do any thing 
you please, only don’t go away far. Mind not 
go too near the coals and get your dress on 


Trixie worked busily all day picking up sticks, 
running after squirrels, and sometimes riding 
around on the ox-cart. 

So quickly the day passed that when father 
called, “Come, dear, it’s time togo. We'll walk 
‘across lots’ to the village,’ she could scarcely 
believe it. 

They walked along to the stone wall that 
divided his woods from his brother Frank’s. 
Then he stopped suddenly. 

“T declare, chick, it’s too bad! I had forgot- 
ten that I promised Frank I’d help him get in 
his sap afterI got through myself. Never mind, 
you shall go to the minister’s some other time.” 
“All right, papa,” said Trixie, choking back a 
sob or two of disappointment. 

“That’s a good girl! Wait till Thomas has 
finished gathering, once more, and then he’ll take 
you home. Good-by.’ 

Trixie might have cried, but she concluded to 
laugh instead. She ran back to the deserted 
sap-house, that began to look dark and lonely. 
“Now what'll I do to ’muse me? O, I know!” 
And climbing up on a pile of wood, she pulled 
down an old blue blouse that her father wore 
when he was at work. 

Rolling it up and tying a handkerchief round 
its neck, she made quite a respectable baby. 

The buffalo robes made them a bed. “Now go 
to sleep, dolly, in mother’s own lap,” she sung. 
The baby nodded soon, or was it the pretty lit- 
tle mother?—and in five minutes more the old 
blue blouse and the bright golden head were side 
by side, and Trixie was asleep and dreaming. 
Tucked away, as she was, in the big packing- 
box, Thomas came and went without seeing her; 
locked the big door behind him and went quiet- 
ly home. And Trixie was left in the great woods 
alone. 





“Alone!” O,no. Thanks tothe kind Heaven- 
ly Father, babies like her are never left quite 
alone. 
But how soundly she slept! The sun had been 
gone for two hours, and the moon had come out. 
A little mouse ran over the top of her box 


bedroom, but she didn’t hear him. But pretty 
soon she rubbed her eyes, for she had dreamed 
that Rover had his big claw on her throat and 
was trying to choke her. 
“What was this great light close by? Not the 
moon, surely. 
“And this smoke?’ 
“Fire! fire!’ she screamed. Butnobody heard. 
“Dear little mother, come and get me!” but 
mother was knitting at home, thinking pleas- 
antly of her little girl down at the minister’s. 
“O, what shall I do!” she cried, jumping up 
and down with terror. Then she stopped all at 
once. ; 
“Why I forgot. I guess God can take care of 
me,” and kneeling down on the rough boards, 
she prayed,—“‘God please you-take care of me, 
or else send my father,—quick,” for the room 
was getting fearfully hot. 
Then she waited; but only a minute, for there 
was a noise outside, the door was broken open 
with a crash, and Trixie, doubtful whether it 
was God or her father, but satisfied in either 
case, sprang forward; and Trixie’s father, al- 
most paralyzed with surprise, caught his baby 
with along hug. 
“T s’posed you’d come,” she said, stroking his 
whiskers; ‘“‘you’d better take out your blouse, 
or it'll get burned up.” 
That night, when the farmer knelt at home 
with his wife and child, it was broken words 


of the United States now amount to about $60,000,- 
000, They are confidently expected to reach $200,- | Who aro fond of bright colors and hendsome patterns, in- 
000,000 by the time the New Bonds are ready for de- 
livery in May. The proposals of the Secretary of the | 

Treasury will then be changed for the following pro- CARPE TS, 


annum, 

lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date ef 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


ter the above-mentioned two hundred millions are 


class of bonds. 


and happy tears that told their thanks to the 
good God, who hears and answers prayer—even 





The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 





gramme: 

First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 
Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 


Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, af- 


taken up, in the following order, namely: 
First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each 


Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent., and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
Classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 
of five per cents., which are unconditional, are now 
going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the 
subscribers, who can receive a scrip certificate in ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 
United States 5-20s at once, in the registered or cou- 
pon form. Registered bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000, and coupon bonds of each denomination ex- 
cept the last two. The interest will be payable in the 
United States at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 
sistant Treasurer, or designated depository of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of Februa- 
ry, May, August and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or dues of the United States, as well asfrom 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 
After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same 
time, to the annual burden of interest, are as follows; 














Principal of debt, 1965 ..........cc..ceeeeeeees 2,755, 995,275 
Paid under Johnson ...... “ 165,595,371 
Principal, March 4, 1869. $2,491,399,904 
Paid under Grant 223) 1083 "673 
rn re $2,268,316,231 
Interest charge, 18G5.....ccccccorcs cccccccecs 151,882,051 
Reduced in four years by redemptions and 

CARNE TSO BOGE oc cccccccvccscnccoessesee 25,442,501 
Interest charge, 1869..............00 enenenews $126,389,550 
Reduced in two years by payment 12,052,998 
Present interest Charge.......csssecceeecseees $114,336,552 


The proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the public debt by refunding is 
as follows: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United States six 
per cents. for new five Ts cents. of 1881 $5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States six 

per cents. for four and a a half per cents. of 1886. $4,500,000 
By exchange of $700. 100 United States six pane 


per cents. fur four pe r Foe of 1901... tee 
Total saving per annum by refi apes pocsvcied $23,500,000 
The whole proceeds of the new loans will be ap- 


plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition 


by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 
Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans. 
Treasury Orrick, New York, April 15. 





Loan Agents in New England. 
Boston, Mass. 
Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co. 
Beck Brothers. 
Foote & French. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Spencer, Vila & Co. 
Head & Perkins. Stone & Downer. 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam. 
Tower, Giddings & Torrey. 
P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 
8. P. Burt, New Bedford, Mas: 
George P. Bissell & Co., ‘Hartford, Conn. 


Elton Banking Company, Waterbury, - 
. H. Bunnell, New Haven, - 
E. 8. Serantou & Co., New ‘Haven, - 


NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. L?tt= ONES 


to these proceeds, the 5-20s are now being reduced 


Kidder, keabody & Co. 
Page, Richardson & Co. 


AND 
LARGER ONES 


| Vite your parents to examine our stock of 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
Also a large assortment of 
Window Shades and 
Draperies, 
At Low Prices. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


a Hanover St., and 78 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
i—4w 


‘WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new p-eparation to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
the practice of ae eminent physician, with unparalleled 
success. It is Not expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 


in its most obstinate form. Relief being alw med obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure eflected when 
properly continued. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 








H. G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 
37 COURT STREET............. BOSTON, 
20—eow3t 





SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. It is neat, clean and free from 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair, Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. l4—eow ly. 


IF YOU 





WANT A 
N E Ww 
CARPET 


CALL ON 


SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


No. 47 Temple Place, - - - - - Boston. 


_limiw 


$325 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. | H. B. 3. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3m 


INEGAR, how made in 10 hours withows drugs 
Particulars ets, F. SAGE, Cromwell, C 15—3m 


S300 A MONTH and expenses to — Canvass- 
$ ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 











_ 16—8w 


GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 
free, by American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New | Yo ork. 9—l3w 


GEA DIOLUS BULBS—81 00 per See rity 

BW Send for seed and bulb circular. IN» 

Marblehead, Mass. 

NEM ENGLAND has given to the world many val- 
uable inventions, but nothing that has given so much 

satisfaction as White Pine Compound. 20—lw 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Forty varie- 
ties for 25 cents. Circulars free 
1s—eow3tp ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 


OYS! BOYS! A handsome Pocket Pistol with 
molds, flask and case on We te. Sent free by mail for 
$125. Address HAY & CO., West Chazy, N.Y.  20—1t 


$10 A DAY, EASY! Send for illustrated = 
lars. Copper-faced type, for marking clothin 
or 20c for circulars and samples of your own name, . 
B. GORHAM, 12 School Street, Boston. 20-2 


ON’T while away your time Boys by visiting | second 
class Hat Stores, when you can find Just the 
Thing at JACKSON & CO.’S, 59 Tremont Street. 20 


HE GREAT PANACEA for all who suffer from 

humors, of whatever description, is POLAND'S Hu- 
mor Doctor. It drives out ofthe blovud all that is im- 
pure. 20—1w 


QGHORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, by 

which the art of taking down Sermons, Speeches, Lec- 
nth Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours, 58th 
edition. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Bo x 3410, Post 
Office, New York. 20—lw 


HISKERS !—One ep of Prof. Hall’s Magic 
Compound willl force the rd to grow thick and 



































LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


—anD— 


BOSTON. 








robes and a pillow. 


the simple, believing cry of a iittle child like 
Trixie. 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


heavy on the smoothest face (without onbeny) in 21 days 
or money refunded; 25 cents a package, postpaid; 3 for 50 
cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashiand, Mass. 


EF REWORKS, AND HOW TO MAKE them 
Without Danger; the Nix in_Mischief; Square and 
Circle, a new game superior to wate , Ex 1 
ments, a Illustrations, etc. I be found in “ ap- 
y How Only 25 cts. a year. Three months for Ten 
Gents.» "Address PY HOURS, 22 Ann Street ~~ ad 
ork " 26 


yy REVOLVERS AT COST. Smith’s 

x Shooter. A neat, pretty and durable weapon; 

3- a. ‘Darrel; ‘“Y the thing to suit the boys ana f young 
men; uses No. 22 cartridges. Price io 50 ew ader Ad- 
—— 


dress, BENNETT & CO., Manufac 
UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 
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Ohio. 
“The best and strongest.” Boston Boentog Traveller. 
ee best,"— American Agriculturist. 
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TERMS: 
The Surscrivrion Puce of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any 
the your, 
Tue Companion 





time during 

issent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontin- 
vance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, 


as re- 


when sent by iail, 


should be miude in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Dratts. HEN cen OF THESE CAN be rho- 
CURED, send the money in a revistered letter. All 
post-nitsters are & nquirgd to reg sister letters whenever 


reqtiested to co 80, 
The date against vour name onthe margin of your 
shows lo what time your subseription is paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES. Remember that the Publishers 
ust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decided that allsubserihers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office 
par vis sent Your name cannot be 
oks unless this is done, 
Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO. 





to which your 
found on our 


addressed to PE 
, Youta’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SHOE-BUCKLES. 
“Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
standing the w of Christ, has always been 
an important question with civilized mankind, 
The problem is not only what men are to wear 
on their backs, 


notwith- 
ning 


but also wherewith 
angl feet are to be covered. 
It has certainly 


their heads 


always been difficult to render 
foot-gear serviccable, and at the same time or- 
namental tinal sandal allowed no room 
for adornment except on the straps. So also the 
boots and shoes, which have taken its place, are 
generally most comfortable 
they are plainest. 
to be connected with 


The ori 


and useful when 
The decoration is, therefore, 
the fastenings. For this 
purpose sand buckles have long been 
rivals. Fashion has bestowed her favors fora 
time on one, and then for 


When shocsstring 


shoe-strin 


a scason on the other, 
rs have been on foot, buckles 
have not been in good standing. They have 
hever been on a good footing with each other. 
Strings naturally had the start, but buckles were 
used as early as the fourteenth century. 

A skeleton was dug up in Ireland, dating from 
this period, still wearing his shoes with buckles 
on them. On the long-peaked shoes of old mon- 
uments also the buckles appear. 

In the succeeding period buckles were deposed, 
and the rage ran on ribbons and roses, till the 
reign of bloody Queen Mary, when men did not 
feel that they stood very firmly in their shoes, 
and so buckled them on, In a homily of Queen 
Klizabeth’s time, John the Baptist declares him- 
self not worthy to unbuckle the Saviour’s shoes. 

A change came with the Stuarts, to double 
silk laces, with fringes and tags, but Charles IL, 
though generally 
on foot again. 


au loose character, set buckles 
Some old fogy, however, was 
greatly troubled that the fast young men thus 
fastened their shoes, though the clasps were very 
small. He thus wrote against them: 

“We hope all grave and honorable persons will 
withhold their countenance from such effeminate 
and immodest ornaments. It belongeth to the 
rever «Y to tell these thouzhtless youths, 
ina solemn manner, that such things are forbid- 
den in Scripture.’ 

On the other hand, when Roland appeared at 
the French court without these appendages, the 
master of ceremonies exclaimed,— 


nd cler 


“O dear! he has no buckles to his shoes!’ 
received from a fricnd the comforiing 

“O shocking! 
done!’ 

In these days the ladies almost hid their little 
feet by the large shields with which they fash- 
foned their shoes. In this ease the buckles had 
become ackles rs. 

After 1789 buckles were not and shoe-strings 
began to be knotted instead. The shoe-buckle 
makers were greatly dismayed at the growth of 
what they called “the most ridiculous of all ri- 
diculous fashions.’’ They petitioned the King 
and Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 


and 
rreply,— 
We shall all be ruined and un- 








and Duchess of York, and others to set the 
fashion in favor of their manufactures, by r1e- 
fusing to allow anybody to enter their presence, 
whose shoes were ticd with «ny sort or manner 
of strings. They represented that ribbon, leather 
and whipeord threatened to rvin an important 
branch of trade, and to set their hearts a bleed- 
ing at the cruel capriciousness of fashion. The 
shoe-tie was about to render the nuptial tie im- 
possibie, and to do a great many other 
things. 

The Prince of Wales and his friends .did what 
they could, but it was of no use. Fashion was 
too strong for them, and buckles were no more 
seen, till last year they were bronght by croquet 
into a brief, bright season of popularity. 


wicked 





VARIETY. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE, 

A good woman of New Jersey was sadly an- 
noyed by a scolding neighbor, who often visited 
her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
the counsel of her pastor, whoadded sound — 
mon sense to his other sood qualities. He ad- 
vised her to seat herself quietly in the chimney 
corner, the next time the woman called, take the 
tongs in her h: ands, look steadily into the fire, 
and whenever ah: ird word came from her neizh- 
bor’s lips, gently snap the tongs without saying 
a word, 

A day or two afterwards the good woman 
came again to her pastor with a bright and laugh- 
ing face to communicate the effects of this new 
antidote for scolding. Her neighbor had visited 
her, and, as usual, commenced her tirade. 

Snap went the tongs. 

Another volley—snap. Another still—snap. 

“Why don’t you speak?” said the woman, 
more enraged. 

Snap. 

“Speak.’”’ 

Snap. 

““Do speak; I shall split if vou don’t speak.’ 

And away she went, cured of her malady by 
the magic power of silence. 





eee ee 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

This young man, who should have 
the highest walks of literature 
ished by intemperance. 
the nephew of Southey, the favorire of Words- 
worth, the friend of Prof. Wilson, dear to a wife 
and renowned circle of friends, gifted by nature 
with the finest mind and the tenderest heart, en- 
dowed with education that ripens genius, deeply 
combined with religious feelings, the crown of 
princely natures, what might he not have been? 

What did he become? Alas, what a beacon to 
warn! 

At Oxford his extraordinary powers of conver- 
sation procured for him numerous invitations to 
literary fashionable parties, which were in real- | 
ity wine parties. Ile knew ‘that he was ¢ xpected | 
to talk, and talking was his delight. On what- 
ever subject, literature, politics or religion, 
could hold forth by the hour in strains that hela 
his hearers spell-bound in wonder and admira- 
tion. Amid such scenes the habit of wine-drink- 
ing overmustered him, unnerving his will and 
smiting him with moral paralysis. 

He struzgled at last against his chains, but 
only too late and too ineffectually. And on an- 
other tombstone must truth inscribe, Genius in 
Ruins through Wine the Destroyer. 


adorned 
und genius, per- 
The son of Coleridge, 





ceetincentll patina 
MUCILAGE, 


The best quality of mucilage in the market is 
made by dissolving clear glue in equal volumes 
of water and strong vinegar, and adding one- 
fourth of an equal volume of alcohol, anda vsmall 
quantity of alum ingvater. 

The action of the’vinegar is due to the acetic 
acid which it contains. This prevents the glue 
from gelatinizing by cooling. Some of the prep- 
arations offered for sale are merely boiled starch 
or flour, mixed with nitric acid to prevent their 
gelatinizing. 

Gum arabie dissolved in water will not gela- 
tinize from the inutluence of cold alone; but in 
order to prevent its decomposition or fermenta- 
tion, acetic acid and alcohol are added. The 
high price of this gum prevents its being exten- 
sively used in the preparation of mucilage; in 
fact, this article seldom contains any gum arabic 
whatever. 





——_—_ @ ———— 
NOT A RAM. 


Not long since Brown was on a visit to Look- 
out Mountain, Geo and was much struck 
with a tine jet of water which was thrown above 
the top of the eminence on which the hotel stands, 
Walking round the jet admiringly, he accosted 
a plain countryman with,— 

“Friend, is this water foreed up by a ram?” 
meaning, of course, & hydraulic contrivance so 
named, 

“A ram!” exclaimed the countryman. 

“Yes, a ram, I said.’ 

“What on airth—no, sir! It's a big mule! 
it’s tremendous hard work for him. 
and Iwill show him to you, 

Brown saw the mule and left. 





and 
Come here, 


ee a 
SILENCED. 

After the battle at Woerth, a Col. Grammont, 
of the French forees, had a crushed arm which 
required amputation, While the surgeons were 
preparing to give him chloroform 2 chaplain 
present spoke against the discoverer of this pro- 
cess, saying it was an insult to God to take 





he | Have heard of tartar and brimstone; you are the 


} 


| 








MAY 18, 1871. 








away the sense of pain. since He had hung it 
ovcr man as a punishment : for his sins. 

“And what will you say,” replied the colonel, 
as he began to inhale the chloroform, “if I prove 
that God Hims+lf was the first w ho applied an 
anesthetic? Have you not read in His Word 
that the Lord, before He took the rib out of 
Adam, caused him to sink into a deep sleep?” 

And with these words he passed into an equal- 
ly unconscious slumber. 

— > 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

The ticking of the clock at the Cambridge Ob- | 
servatory can be heard in San Francisco. This 
is done by connectins the pendulum of the clock 
to the telegraphic wire in such a manner that 
the main circuit is broken and instantly closed 
again at every swing of the pendulum. —Ex- 
change. 


Perceived would bea safer term than “hear 
It is not the sound, but the motion of the pendu- | — 
lum that is communicated. 


ee 
DAVID CROCKETT, 


The renowned Davy Crockett used to spell the 
English language very eccentrically. A Maine 
lady has an album, wherein, between the names 
of Everett and Webster, appears this note, ver- 
batim: 

Mrs. of Main requists the hunter from the | 





®estto write his naim in her Album. 
Her curiosity shall be grattified by a senti- | 
ment wishing her helth and happiness and a safe 
arrival at her residence with her family and 
friends. Davip CROCKETT. 


a 
FROZEN CLAMS. 


The Dover (Me.) Observer says that W. D. 
Blethen, landlord, was poisoned by eating clams 
that had been frozen and thawed. Te came near 
dying, the joints of his wrists and fingers being 
set, his tongue swollen, and he was speechless 
for hours. He has recovered, but doesn’t “han- 
ker” for clams any more. 

Peed ee Cen eo 


CnINEsE IpEAS.—The Chinamen of North 
Adams have some original notions about the or- 
igin and cause of earthquakes. They say that 
“onee he all alive, then the outside die, but the 
inside stillalive; sometimes he get tired and turn 
over;” hence the convulsions. 


Dr. Dro Lewis, in his new book entitled “Our 
Girls,” advocates the use of sun baths in sum- 
mer, saving, “One good bath in the sunshine is 
worth more than many baths in the water, val- 
uable as these are.’ 

Two travellers stopping at a Des Moines ho- 
tel came near losing their lives, by blowing out 
the gas on retiring to bed. One of them, when 
asked if he smelt any thing wrong, said yes, but 
he thought it was the other fellow’s breath. 

A GeorGta editor explains that the title he 
wave an article was “A Cut and Dried Affair,” 
and it was the types which made it read “A Cut | 
Dried Apple.” 


Foore, on being scolded by a lady, said, ‘I 


cream of the one and the flower of the other.” 


It is currently reported and generally believed 
of the female sex that they do not scruple tu hook 
each other’s frocks. 


Wuy are horses in cold weather like meddle- 
some gossips? Because they are bearers of idle 
tails. 

“ARE cats good to eat, mother?” 


“Of course 
they are, my son—good to eat mice.’’ 





THE WEED 
‘*Family Fiavorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 

“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 

“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWUEE, Agent. 


RAZORS! “RAZORS! "RAZORS! 
Gentlemen, why shave with a dull razor? The most 
wonderful razor sharpener ever introduced to public no- 
tice is the “Ellectrical Razor Sharpener.’ 1 will guaran- 
tee it to sharpen the dullest razor -y one-half minute. 
Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of 25e, 
free. Address JAMES ‘tr. L. BASCOM, 
19-3 tw Burlington, Vt. 


wi EATON ‘The Printer’’ 


Will print your name in Fancy Type on 100 agar 
Board Cards, and send sg oe ail any: 40 cts. 
Vv 


lj—4tp 
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New edferd, Mass. 
A FINE LOT OF dusk 
Decaleomanie Pictures, 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on reeeipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 
3st \ w shin; gton St., Boston. 8—tfe op 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER Hor 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
inus, &c.. Stoves, Ran-:es, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 





w punt Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
96 and 98 Nort STREET, Boston, 





FREE MORNING CONCERTS. 


Farly in the morning rise, 

‘to the Common quick retreat, 
Without money, without price, 

Hear the birds their songs repeat, 
Where the cagpet, green and nice, 

Lies spread out beneath your feet; 
Nature in h«r new Spring dress 
Seems as full of happiness 
As the Boys in their new “CLotTHes,” 
They’ve just bought at GEORGE FkNNO’s, 
Coat, pants, vest, hat and shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and W ushington Street. 





Corens anp CoLps.—Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, {c., 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ a simple remedy, Which js 
in almost every ease effectual. The T-oches have been 
tested by time, and pronounced universally superior to alj 
other articles for the same purpose. 


sh uld try 





Fioor Or CLotnus at Reprerp Vricrs.—Jnst re- 
ceived, an invoice of new and beautiful designs of the tin- 
est qualities manufictured. 

Joun J. PRASLEY & Co 
47 Washington Street, Boston. 

New SP: RING DESIGNS. —Don’t be induced to buy an 
old style until you ha “on the new designs in Brussels 
and Tapestries now being opened by 

Joun J. VRASLEY & Co 
47 Washington Street, Bosten. 














anton, Japan and Calcutta 
Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles. Ho- 
tels, Beach Houses ete. furnished with these goods at a 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are invit- 
ed to inspect our stock. 

JouN J. cer & Co 
Washington Street, Boston. 


SctmmMER CarpeTIncs.—C 









DESIRABLE CARPETINGS.—A very choice assortment t of 
English and American © peg re now being ot.cred 
tor sale by Jonn J. PEA 47 W ashington Street e. 
Boston, The designs pea e the newest and most 
ish patterns. Parties furni- hing houses throughout a 
do well to take advantage of tlie low prices. *0—3 


INK JK POWDERS, « enough to make one pint of the 
best black ink, sent to any address fur 15 cents, %. %. E. 


PR ATT, Goshen, Conn. 
6 A WEEK es. If you : want: business send 
$6 ) wy stamp to No to Nov ¥ Co., Saco, Me. *16—ly 
GENTS WANTED—(€225 a Month) by the 
American Knitting Machine Co., BOs- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUI *48 ém 


APITAL STORY of SCHOOL-BOY life, 

fun and adventure, just commenced in So. 41 of MAN- 
EY’S Jour»at, On trial to any new subseriber three 
months for only TEN cents. “Specimens’’ of newsdealers 
only. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau st., N.Y. Ex- 
poses humbugs a sw indle rs. *1L)—3w 
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TANTED— AGENTS — S75 to $2 50 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 

the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘this machine will stitch, 
in, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
mos t superior manner. | rice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
‘autiful, or more 

‘lastic Lock 
bvery second stitch can be cut, and still the 
We pay 










Mtite ~ 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 





SECOME & CO., Bostun, Mass.; P. utsburgh. va; St. 
Louis, Mo. , or Chicago, di. *1)0—-13 


CATARREH 
Killing more People than any other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRIHL. 














CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CURED BY REMEDIES THAT 
BUILD LP THE CONSTITLTION ! 





Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucous Surfaces Generally, 
Atiected by Catarrh! 


ErysireE.as and RuerMatismM from Causes similar to 
CATARLH. 


Senos and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Skin 
Diseases and everything ofa 
Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
Catarrh Remedy. 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 








(3 Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufiicient y strong 
to convince all educated and thinking people, sent free by 
notifying the proprietors. 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 


Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. Gold by all Leading Drug- 
gists. 








G. C. Goodwin & Co., Lurr & Perry, Weeks & Potter, 
Boston, General Agents. John F. Henry, 8 Coilege Place, 
New York, General Agent for Middle and Western States. 

_Ni-4w 


1826 USE THE “VE [GET AL LE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. —— 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond nd Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched distigurationus on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
RB. C.. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Kond Street. 
New York. Sold by UVrugyisis every where. 11—4m 











SEWING “MACHINES! 


ALL THE “FIRST. “CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & W SLAON, 
HOW&, 2T NA. 
AMERICAN, &e., Key 
Sold for small installments, as low as &5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin W ork done at home. For Circus 
lars and ENG address 
LEY, RICE & PECK, 
ae Re to Engley & Lice), 
§—ly 323 23 Wi ashington, cor. West St 
oO YOUR OWN PRIN STING. | 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND ng hageemmaing MONEY. 
Price of Presses, 88, $12, B16; Press and Offices, 
$25: $20, 830. Send aD. eircular to a Ne 
yeop. 





16 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 
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